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INTRODUCTION 


1 Aspects of Urbanization in China: 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Guangzhou 


Gregory Bracken 


Urbanization is as old as civilization. As societies change and develop, 
urbanization tends to be part and parcel of that development. In fact, 
the evolution of the city has mirrored human development in a symbio- 
tic way. Mankind’s chief glory has always been its cities. They represent 
all that is best in human endeavor: the ability to plan, to construct, and 
to live together in comity. Cities are evidence of mankind’s ability to 
reshape the environment to better suits its needs, and to exhibit the 
best that can be produced by human hands and minds, not just in engi- 
neering terms but in architecture and the arts as well. Cities also act as 
crucibles of change; the way a society will develop is often first dis- 
cerned in a city. They have been the birthplace of art, culture, and com- 
merce and have enabled us to be who we are today. 

There have been waves of urbanization throughout history, from 
ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia to the flowering of the Greek city- 
states, through the rigorous planning of the Romans to the ad hoc mer- 
cantilist zeal of the Renaissance. The nineteenth century, with its stag- 
gering technological development, saw the Western empires establish 
new cities all over the world, invariably founded to control the flows of 
goods and people. 

At the end of the twentieth century there was a seismic shift of 
wealth, power, and influence back to the East. Asia is experiencing its 
own renaissance as a center of world power, and now it is China’s turn 
to engage in city building. China, of course, has a long and venerable 
history of urban development. Beginning as far back as the second mil- 
lennium BCE, Chinese cities were ritual centers surrounded by artisan 
workshops in service to royal courts. The creation of a united empire 
under the Zhou Dynasty, around 1110 BCE, saw the development of 
large walled towns, and it was in the Han and the Tang Dynasties that 
followed that a pattern of centralized control was first devised that 
enjoyed an unparalleled duration and thoroughness. For more than a 
millennium, China’s capitals of Loyang, Chang’an, and Kaifeng were 
among the world’s largest cities. 
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China is now a world power politically, militarily, and economically, 
and is increasingly being seen as a rival to the United States. China’s 
economy is now second only to that of the United States, the result of 
almost 10 percent growth per annum for over three decades. A number 
of countries in the early stages of economic development and/or reform 
have experienced rapid growth, but nothing has ever come close to the 
speed of achievement in China in recent years, and one significant fac- 
tor in China’s remarkable economic growth has been its rapid and mas- 
sive urbanization. 

This book examines some of the aspects of this urbanization in 
China. This will necessarily be an incomplete picture, which is why the 
book has been called ‘Aspects of Urbanization in China’, as aspects are 
all we can hope to look at in such a vast country with so many cities, 
and all undergoing such rapid change. The papers have been written by 
academics from different disciplines, primarily architecture and urban- 
ism (indeed some of the contributors have been trained as architects 
and are still in private practice), but there are also contributions from 
fields as diverse as social science, area studies and geography. The point 
of departure for their investigations is always the city — in this case the 
cities of Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Guangzhou - and their papers 
represent ongoing processes of research and exploration which, taken 
together, give us a useful snapshot of such a rapidly developing 
discourse. 

Split into three parts, the book deals with cities’ global ambitions as 
well as their cultural and architectural expression. Part One examines 
the role of the architectural icon in the business of city-branding. It also 
looks at certain specific cities’ efforts to brand themselves in an increas- 
ingly globalized world — in this case Shanghai (via the 2010 World 
Expo) and Guangzhou. 

Leslie Sklair’s chapter “Towards an Understanding of Architectural 
Iconicity in Global Perspective’ in Part One has a wider breadth of 
scope than most of the other chapters in the book. In it, he explores the 
role of icons, especially architectural icons, in a city’s identity-building. 
Sklair posits the idea that certain types of architecture can be hegemo- 
nic in a class sense, so that alongside their recognized aesthetic quali- 
ties they can also serve specific class interests. Iconic architecture, 
defined by Sklair in terms of a particular building’s fame, is often 
achieved by rendering it with a distinctive aesthetic or symbolic signifi- 
cance. Historically, this sort of architecture tended to be driven by the 
state and/or religious elites, but in an era of capitalist globalization it is 
those who are in control of capital flows — the transnational capitalist 
class — that have become increasingly implicated in the production of 
iconic architecture, particularly in service to their own narrow and spe- 
cific class interests. 
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Jacob Dreyer’s chapter ‘Shanghai and the 2010 Expo: Staging the 
City’ explores issues in Shanghai’s urbanism, particularly the question 
of why architecture is the language through which the contemporary 
spirit of cities tends to express itself. In Shanghai, these concepts can 
be seen in the futuristic skyline, enormous neon-lit highways, and the 
2010 World Expo. Dreyer sees Shanghai as the symbolic outlier of 
China, a space fundamentally out of step with the rest of the country 
because it was always ahead of it. The city’s clearly expressed aim of 
becoming (once again) a world city makes use of events like the World 
Expo as a way of fusing its rich historical legacy with a contemporaneity 
so fresh that, as Dreyer puts it, it almost seems to be the future rather 
than the present. 

‘Guangzhou’s Special Path to Global City Status’ by Xiangmin Guo 
and Changtao Liu is the last paper in Part One and looks at this city’s 
long and proud history of foreign trade, where for most of China’s im- 
perial history it was the only point of contact with the outside world. 
During the century or so that it had treaty port status (from 1842 on- 
wards), Guangzhou stayed ahead of its inland competitors by turning 
itself into a highly cosmopolitan place. But since the establishment of 
the People’s Republic in 1949, Guangzhou has lost out to nearby neigh- 
bor Hong Kong. The city is now trying to reposition itself as a bridge- 
head for foreign trade in China, while paving the way towards global 
importance for the rest of the country’s cities. Guo and Liu identify one 
of the main challenges of this task as building an increasing resistance 
to the negative influences of globalization on the path towards becom- 
ing a global city. 

Part Two examines the cultural expression of the rural-urban migra- 
tion taking place in China (the largest anywhere in the world). This is 
done in two of the papers through the medium of cinema. Ana 
M. Moya Pellitero’s ‘Repairing the Rural-Urban Continuum: Cinema as 
Witness’ examines the work of the Fifth- and Sixth-Generation film di- 
rectors such as Zhang Yimou, Chen Kaige, Jia Zhang-ke, and Wang 
Xiaoshuai. These filmmakers established their reputations by depicting 
the rural-urban dichotomy that has existed in China since the economic 
reforms of 1978. Moya Pellitero asserts that until the end of the imper- 
ial system in 1911, China was a single hybrid continuum that was 
neither urban nor rural, and that its civilization was based on a complex 
web of relationships and hierarchies where individuals could be urban 
in their political and religious outlook but rural in their bond to the 
land and their place of origin. In contemporary China, particularly since 
the economic reforms, the traditional urban-rural continuum has come 
under attack, a phenomenon that has been in explored in films such as 
Chen Kaige’s King of the Children and Zhang Yimou Shanghai Triad, as 
well as Jia Zhang-ke’s Platform (which forms part of his trilogy Rén Xido 
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ydo) and Wang Xiaoshuai’s So Close to Paradise, all of which are exam- 
ined here. 

The second chapter that takes cinema as its point of departure is 
‘Revisiting Hong Kong: Fruit Chan’s “Little Cheung” by Tsung-yi 
Michelle Huang. In it, Hong Kong’s postcolonial condition is examined 
by initially drawing on a number of commentators, namely Rey Chow, 
who sees Hong Kong’s return to China as marking the beginning of an- 
other era of colonization rather than putting an end to one, and Ackbar 
Abbas, who argues that the 1984 Sino-British Joint Declaration has 
played a crucial role in the historical development of the territory’s post- 
colonial consciousness by shaping how Hong Kong people define their 
own identity. Huang’s own analysis, which is subtle and astute, seeks to 
clarify the interaction between postcolonial writing and the urban space 
of the global city by examining the cultural representation of the post- 
colonial consciousness rather than the political structures of postcoloni- 
ality itself. She makes telling use of Fruit Chan’s film Little Cheung, 
which follows the life of a nine-year-old boy from the winter of 1996 
through to the summer of 1997 (and the handover of Hong Kong). 
According to Huang, this deceptively simple device, generally regarded 
as the director’s ‘national’ allegory, enabled him to constitute a local 
identity in response to the political impact of the handover. 

Part Two contains one final chapter, and this deals with a portrayal of 
Shanghai in literature: ‘Sensual, But No Clue of Politics: Shanghai’s 
Longtang Houses’ by Lena Scheen. Ever since Shanghai was opened up 
to foreign investment in 1984, and particularly since the Pudong area 
was established as a Special Economic Zone in 1990, the city has been 
undergoing an explosive process of urbanization. Scheen sees large- 
scale urban renewal not only transforming the physical appearance of 
the built environment (through new architecture, etc.) but also trans- 
forming the way in which people live in that environment, with pro- 
found effects on citizens’ daily and inner lives. In identifying an 
increasing sense of nostalgia for Shanghai’s semi-colonial past, 
Scheen’s paper focuses on Wang Anyi’s novel The Song of Everlasting 
Sorrow as one of the most representative examples of this new 
‘Shanghai nostalgia’. This novel centers on the life of a woman living in 
Shanghai’s traditional longtang (or alleyway houses) rather than the gla- 
morous Western architecture of the Bund. Its depiction of everyday life 
for middle-class Shanghainese should not be understood as any kind of 
negative response to the city’s recent transformations; rather, Scheen 
sees it as a way of celebrating (and negotiating) the modernization 
process. 

Part Three returns to the architectural-urbanistic point of departure 
of the book, with analyses of Hong Kong and Shanghai. Non 
Arkaraprasertkul’s chapter ‘Urbanization and Housing: Socio-Spatial 
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Conflicts over Urban Space in Contemporary Shanghai’ seeks to make 
sense of the process of urbanization in China in a broader sense, and 
makes use of an understanding of such a process in a focused case 
study of local communities in Shanghai. Its discussion of the theoreti- 
cal frameworks of urbanization takes into account various disciplines 
including history, geography, architecture, sociology, and anthropology, 
and tries to shed some light on the conflicts and tensions over urban 
space brought about by the sort of transformations that have been seen 
in Shanghai in recent years. It begins with the practical problems of 
housing in present-day Shanghai, for which the lilong (alleyway house’) 
has simply failed to deliver. While these old houses may help the city 
maintain its connection with the past, most people do not want to live 
in them because they are old and inconvenient and because there are 
better options in modern accommodation. Arkaraprasertkul is right to 
point out that what makes the lilong worth preserving is not just the 
house itself (although this is not unimportant) but rather the dynamism 
of the community that it forms a part of. This paper reflects an ongoing 
research that raises as many questions as it answers, including whether 
enough has been done in the study of lilong houses (and neighbor- 
hoods) to even understand the nature of the questions posed. 

These chapters all represent different levels of academic expertise, 
and this has been a deliberate decision on the part of the editor. Any 
perception of unevenness that may result is regretted, but please try to 
be indulgent: the value of these different perspectives should, hopefully, 
outweigh any disjunction between the levels of ability in expressing 
them. This book, as has already been mentioned, has an architectural 
and urbanistic point of departure, but it is still very much a multi- 
disciplinary endeavor. This multi-disciplinary approach has been fol- 
lowed in an attempt to mitigate the occasional one-sidedness of the 
architectural-urbanistic views that tend to take a too rigidly architectonic 
stance. By placing these analyses alongside the perspectives of other dis- 
ciplines, we can get a better understanding of what is going on in the 
cities of rapidly urbanizing China. Having said that, the book’s final 
chapter — ‘It Makes a Village: Hong Kong’s Podium Shopping Malls as 
Global Villages’ by Jonathan D. Solomon - makes copious use of the 
medium that architects are most comfortable in expressing themselves: 
the drawing. As a result, it is a much shorter chapter than some of the 
others, but this is because so much of its analysis is contained within 
these drawings. 

Solomon points out that, despite its long colonial history, Hong Kong 
bears almost no physical trace of its past. The city has always been will- 
ing to replace buildings and urban fabric with the accouterments of 
globalism. He finds it unsurprising that links between the local and 
the global networks should exist in Hong Kong; what is surprising, 
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however, is the fact that these should be found in the shopping mall — 
that most iconic of the spaces of globalization. It is this most conspicu- 
ously global of urban typologies that ultimately provides Hong Kong 
with its functional infrastructure for connecting between global and 
local communities. Solomon’s analysis centers on two specific shopping 
malls: IFC Mall and Elements Mall, each of which has a different char- 
acter. He argues that instead of being symbolic links to the territory’s 
past and providing a basis for collective memory, these shopping malls 
provide functional links that bring diverse cultures into propinquity. 
That this should be achieved by a building typology that is widely con- 
sidered to be fundamentally anti-urban is remarkable, and is indeed 
probably a unique characteristic of Hong Kong’s urbanism. 

The reader must understand that allowing an architect to express his 
work in this way — the combination of text and drawing — is all part and 
parcel of the multi-disciplinary ethos that informs the entire book. And 
even though the natural medium of communication for an architect is 
not often the written word (although there are some notable exceptions: 
Le Corbusier, Koolhaas, et al.), academics will perhaps be less familiar 
with the drawing as a mode of scholarly communication. The attempt 
to make scholars more aware of what is going on in one another’s disci- 
plines is one of the key aims of this book, and it is hoped that with this 
richer awareness we will be better able to try and make sense of what is 
happening in China today as its cities and people experience the most 
massive wave of urbanization in history. 


Globalization is not necessarily Westernization 


China’s rise as a global economic and political power is seen by the 
Institute for International Economics and the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies as being ‘one of the transformative events of our 
time’.* China has been called the workshop of the world, not because it 
is home to the world’s cheapest workforce (Southeast Asian and 
African workers get paid significantly less) but because it sits in a rela- 
tively stable part of the globe and offers reliable and capable workers 
who are kept in line by strictly enforced government discipline. This 
discipline is something that often causes unease in the West, but we 
must not forget that it is only one aspect of a regime that has managed 
to lift more people out of poverty in the last thirty years than any other 
regime in history — communist or capitalist. Hundreds of millions of 
people have seen their lives vastly improved thanks to China’s industria- 
lization and the agricultural and economic reforms that have accompa- 
nied it. 
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One seemingly inevitable outcome of industrialization is urbaniza- 
tion: workers tend to migrate to centers of manufacturing, but it could 
just as easily be argued that industrialization was the product of urbani- 
zation (although the more balanced view would be to suggest that they 
enjoy a symbiotic relationship). Then there is the question of the wider 
pattern into which all of this industrialization and urbanization fits into 
— i.e. modernization. Peter G. Rowe has been examining the cities of 
East Asia for many years, and he poses the question: how well do cities 
in East Asia conform to modernization as it is understood elsewhere in 
the world, particularly in the West? And to what extent does it describe 
a regional modernity that is ‘... different in kind, as well as degree, from 
other modern cities?’ 

He then quite cleverly answers this by equating any understanding of 
these views as being a question of perspective. Modernization, in 
Rowe’s view, is ‘commonly understood through an ensemble of interre- 
lated characteristics. Chief among them is industrialization, or the con- 
version of raw materials into marketable manufactured products and 
sources of power and propulsion, along with tertiary functions to deal 
with the mass distribution and information transactions involved’.+ In 
other words, it was often defined by a combination of processes includ- 
ing ‘industrialization, urbanization, labour diversification, social mobi- 
lity and, as a result, substantially improved material standards of 
living’ 

The perspectives offered by the papers in this book may well afford 
new insights into what is happening in three different cities in China: 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Guangzhou. These three different cities all 
contain different responses to urbanization and the globalization that is 
propelling it. They also have three different sets of problems: Shanghai 
has to deal with the sheer scale of its physical size; Hong Kong is trying 
to come to terms with its reintegration into a country that has under- 
gone massive changes over the last century and a half; while Guang- 
zhou, traditionally the international conduit for China’s trade, is having 
to play catch-up in a rapidly changing world. 

All three of these cities have one thing in common: they were all 
influenced to a greater or lesser degree by colonialism, particularly in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (with Hong Kong remain- 
ing a British colony until as late as 1997). Whether as a colony or a 
treaty port, these cities were what this editor has referred to elsewhere 
as the ‘interface of empire’? — the place where Western colonial and im- 
perial ambitions (and later the Japanese) were brought to bear on a fra- 
gile and crumbling Chinese imperial system. 

In the colonial era, to modernize meant to Westernize — i.e. adopt 
Western modes of dress, customs, language, laws, moral outlook, etc. 
Peter G. Rowe reminds us that this is not necessarily a case of 
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Westernization per se; rather, it is more a question of there being only 
‘... a comparatively limited number of ways of accomplishing something 
efficiently, with the result that things begin to look much the same’.” To 
give an analogy from the motor industry: motor cars are increasingly 
beginning to resemble one another because they are all designed with 
the same aerodynamic principles in mind. Rowe’s point that ‘the simi- 
larity in modern building design between one place and the other need 
not mean that one culture is being converted to another’ is a valid one. 
His notion that modern architectural expression, which began in the 
West and can be profitably deployed elsewhere, ‘represents, in effect, an 
expansion of local cultural identity in a manner that suits the social, 
economic and material transformations taking place’.® In other words, 
globalization is not necessarily Westernization. 

While this thesis is convincing, there is a downside — something 
which Rowe himself also mentions, although not in a negative way. He 
sees another of the developments of modernism as being ‘the technolo- 
gical advancement of building materials and mechanical systems’ which 
bring with it ‘an independence from local climate and other geographi- 
cal circumstances, as well as from local building materials, all of which 
formerly shaped local architectural expressions quite strongly’?. This 
was, of course, the concern of architects like Team Ten and the later 
Critical Regionalists, who sought to raise valid concerns about the 
monolith of High Modernism. 

Before the advent of air conditioning, factors such as local climate 
and traditional building methods were taken into account, resulting in 
environmentally responsible and often extremely elegant styles of archi- 
tecture. The Singapore black-and-white bungalow is a perfect example 
of this hybrid style: a subtle mix of the then globally ascendant neoclas- 
sicism with a thorough understanding of indigenous Malay building 
techniques (i.e. raising the house on stilts, making use of overhanging 
eves and open verandas, etc.). This resulted in a comfortable and indeed 
attractive home, creating an architectural style that has since become an 
architectural icon. 

China is currently embracing experimental architecture in an effort 
to bolster its image abroad. It did this with the venues for the Summer 
Olympic Games in Beijing in 2008 and with other ambitious projects 
such as the CCTV complex. These all tend to be designed by big-name 
foreign architects, but does this mean that the Chinese are 
Westernizing? Peter G. Rowe is correct to point out that ‘... spectators 
in the future might be forgiven for labelling this form of hyper- 
modernism as a Chinese style’.*° The fact that most of these projects’ 
architects are actually Westerners would make this a little unlikely, but 
Rowe does raise a valid point in that we are now at a stage where we 
have to ask ourselves what is actually Western and what is Chinese? Is 
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it a Chinese building simply because it was built in China? Would it be 
Chinese if it were designed by a Chinese architect but built in New 
York? And what if equal numbers of Westerners and Chinese collabo- 
rated on the design team? And what about the places that these 
designers have been educated in? If they are Chinese or Asian or 
African for that matter but have been educated in the West and then go 
on to borrow selectively and cleverly from the West, as the Chinese have 
been doing, then it is not a simple matter of labelling them one thing 
or another. These new designers are creating — like the builders of the 
colonial era’s black-and-white bungalows in Singapore — a new kind of 
hybrid, one that has every potential to be as successful as its colonial 
predecessor. 


Capitalism with Chinese characteristics 


As we have seen, urbanization is playing a vital role in China’s recent 
and remarkable resurgence. It is estimated that more than 200 million 
people have moved from rural areas into China’s cities in recent years.” 
These people are taking part in what is the largest mass migration in 
human history, sparked by Deng Xiaoping’s ‘Open Door’ economic 
reforms that began in 1978. This ‘second revolution’ turned China into 
the world’s workshop and enabled the country to move into the foot- 
lights on the world stage. A carefully controlled capitalist enterprise, 
which goes under the rubric of ‘capitalism with Chinese characteristics’, 
has enabled China to overtake Japan as the world’s second-largest econ- 
omy (which it did in August 2010). Some commentators even see the 
country as potentially toppling the United States from its number one 
position within 20 years. (Although America’s economy is still three 
times that of China, if China manages to sustain a growth rate of 9 per- 
cent per annum this could well be a possibility.) 

This miraculous economic growth also has its downsides, which are 
particularly apparent in China’s cities. The country has a population five 
times that of the United States, yet its per capita income is on a par 
with countries like Algeria, El Salvador, and Albania (i.e. approximately 
$ 3,600 per annum, while in the United States it is approximately 
$ 46,000). Despite this, China has become the world’s largest market 
for passenger vehicles, which reflects an interesting new stage in the 
country’s economic development in that it no longer relies on the 
export of cheap toys and clothes which first earned it the nickname 
‘workshop of the world’. Instead, it has begun to turn to domestic 
demand in an effort to boost production and encourage Chinese people 
to buy products that are made in the country. While this may seem like 
a step in the right direction, it is having some unfortunate side effects 
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such as the environmental impact of the increase in steel and cement 
production as well as an increase in demand for power which is still 
primarily fuelled by coal (China surpassed the United States as the 
world’s largest emitter of greenhouse gases in 2006). 

The changes that this rapid economic development have caused have 
often been painful, even for those who have seemed to benefit — those 
with good jobs in the country’s manufacturing sector. The Chinese gov- 
ernment introduced a minimum wage in 2004, yet such moves — 
promising as they are - do not go far enough to alleviate the problems 
associated with the country’s rapid economic growth, as witnessed by 
the increase in strike activity in recent years. The government’s appar- 
ent reluctance to repress these strikes is seen as a turning point in a 
country known for having little tolerance for labor militancy. This new- 
found tolerance is yet another sign of China’s increasing economic 
maturity. Concern for workers’ rights and the gradual increases in 
wages that have resulted from it are signs that China is leaving behind 
the old era of low-wage capitalism. 

In the early 1980s, Deng Xiaoping famously dismissed any potential 
problems regarding future inequality with the memorable phrase ‘some 
people have to get rich first’. Yet what about those who have been left 
behind by this economic miracle? Or those who have been imperfectly 
able to partake in it? This is one of the most important sub-themes of 
this book: the ‘floating population’ of millions of migrants to China’s 
cities, victims of the restrictive hukou registration system. These people 
simply disappear when the economy takes a downturn. Of course they 
haven’t disappeared, they have just returned home, which does nothing 
to solve their problems — in fact it exacerbates them, as there’s nothing 
for them to go home to. A number of the chapters in this book concen- 
trate specifically on the plight of people who are very far from being 
members of the new global elite — whether Filipina maids in Hong 
Kong or the lilong dwellers of Shanghai — people who are increasingly 
excluded from parts of the city that have been set aside to cater to the 
needs of what Leslie Sklair refers to as the transnational capitalist class. 


Aspects of urbanization in China 


China has anything from 100 to 160 cities with one million or more in- 
habitants (America, by comparison, has nine, while Eastern and 
Western Europe combined have 36). Peter G. Rowe points out that 
China is ‘... well on its way to becoming a predominantly urban nation 
by about 2035, before going on to stabilize, with a Go per cent propor- 
tion of urban dwellers, probably around 2050’. 
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During the last four decades of the twentieth century the world 
experienced unprecedented urban growth, most of it the result of mi- 
gration from rural areas. In 1950, approximately 30 percent of the 
world’s population lived in cities (a mere two percentage points under 
China’s current figure). In fact, for most of the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, China’s pace of urbanization lagged behind the rest of the 
world, so is it any wonder that it is now trying to catch up? However, 
according to the IIEC and CSIS, China’s current pace of urbanization is 
unparalleled in history. The estimate is that China’s urban population 
ballooned by 200 million within the space of a decade."4 

One of the most important challenges facing China’s government in 
the future will be the lessening of the income gap between urban and 
rural areas. One other area of inequality that has long existed in China 
is that which exists between the coastal region, which is developed, and 
inland areas, which are not. This gap has continued to increase in 
recent years. The infrastructure that is being created in order for the 
country to compete globally is also causing the displacement of popula- 
tions, forcing them to make way for new roads, airports, dams, and fac- 
tories. According to a 2005 report, the Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences estimates that up to 40 million peasants have been forced off 
their land to make way for these infrastructure projects, with an addi- 
tional two million being displaced every year.” These millions become 
part of China’s ‘floating population’, flocking into urban areas in search 
of new means of livelihood. Vast migrant-worker ‘towns’ are springing 
up on the edges of major cities, engendering potential environmental, 
health, and safety issues as well as poverty and rising levels of dissat- 
isfaction with the way the country is being run. According to the 
IEC and CSIS, China’s National Population and Family Planning 
Commission estimated the number of internal migrants to be 53.5 mil- 
lion in 1995 and well over 140 million by 2004."° In fact, migrant work- 
ers account for approximately 20 percent of China’s working-age popu- 
lation (i.e. those between 15 and 64 years old)."” 

Chinese leaders have begun to take cognisance of the fact that such 
inequalities between urban and rural areas and within cities themselves 
could, if they are allowed to increase unabated, lead to political instabil- 
ity. In an effort to circumvent this, they have begun to implement poli- 
cies designed to accelerate both the pace of farm income growth and 
the economic development of interior provinces that have been left be- 
hind in the rush to a market economy. 

This book on some of the aspects of urbanization in China has, as 
has been pointed out earlier, a distinctly architectural-urbanistic point of 
view. Whereas architects often tend to concentrate exclusively on build- 
ings (though the better ones do tend to take other factors into account), 
urbanists are better at seeing the spaces in between them not just as 
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empty space but as the nexus of connections that link buildings to one 
another, which of course enables them to function. A popular area like 
Xintiandi in Shanghai, for example, is full of people going there to have 
fun; but they don’t go there to see the buildings, they go there because 
of what goes on in them. And then there is the public spaces formed in 
between these buildings. Spaces between buildings function very much 
like the space between the spokes of a wheel: the wheel’s integrity 
depends as much on the spaces between them as on the material the 
spokes are made of. However, none of this — neither the buildings nor 
the spaces — would be anything without the people who inhabit them. 
And that is one of the themes that unites all of the papers in this book, 
because these contributors, from different disciplines and at different 
stages in their academic or professional careers, have all bent their 
focus to the cities of China in an attempt to understand what life is like 
for the people who call them home. 
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GLOBAL AMBITIONS 


2 Towards an Understanding of Architectural 
Iconicity in Global Perspective’ 


Leslie Sklair 


Abstract 

Despite the fact that architecture and the built environment con- 
front all of us in our daily lives, they have received relatively little 
attention in discussions of globalization, capitalism, or postcolo- 
nialism. Certain types of architecture can be hegemonic in a class 
sense, serving specific class interests alongside their recognized 
aesthetic qualities. Until the middle of the twentieth century, this 
idea was discussed mainly in terms of monumentality and politi- 
cal power. However, in recent decades, with the spread of the cul- 
ture-ideology of consumerism around the world, notably in the 
cities of the postcolonial newly independent countries of East 
Asia, iconic architecture is becoming increasingly important in un- 
derstanding how capitalist globalization works. 


Introduction 


The relationships between the forces of globalization, capitalism, and 
postcolonialism that are at work in the architecture of the cities of East 
Asia today have received relatively little scholarly attention. This chapter 
rests on the general idea that certain types of architecture can be hege- 
monic in a class sense, just like other art forms (particularly literature 
and the plastic arts), and that certain buildings and spaces can and do 
serve certain specific class interests alongside their recognized use or 
aesthetic qualities. 

This paper can be seen as a point on the trajectory of investigations I 
have been undertaking into the transnational capitalist class and the 
networks of global capitalism. The argument that certain types of archi- 
tecture can be hegemonic in the class sense and that certain buildings 
can serve specific class interests is argued convincingly by Bentmann 
and Muller (1992) in their book on the villa as an example of hege- 
monic architecture. Their brilliant study examines how the villa, large- 
ly associated with the great Renaissance architect Andrea Palladio, 
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faithfully reproduced the class structures and divisions of northern Italy 
in the sixteenth century. It also, of course, went on to become an 
immensely popular architectural typology and was widely imitated 
throughout the rest of Europe and then, via the Western European 
empires, propagated worldwide. 

The construction of Hilton hotels in what would come to be known 
as the Third World after 1945, provides a more recent example of this 
phenomenon. As Conrad Hilton himself once said, his hotels were lit- 
erally ‘a little America’ for upper middle-class travellers, a ‘space of 
modern luxury and technological desire ... [signifying the] new and 
powerful presence of the United States’ or, more accurately, its domi- 
nant class, in the post-war world (Wharton 2001: 2). Between 1949 and 
1966, Hilton built hotels in San Juan, Istanbul, Mexico City, Havana, 
Port of Spain, Tehran, Hong Kong, Athens, Tunis, Tel Aviv, Cairo, 
Barbados, and Bridgetown. The Istanbul Hilton is a typical example: it 
was built in the International Style (with lavish use of transparent glass 
revealing a mini-mall in its spacious atrium) and is located on one of 
the city’s best sites. It also illustrates a classic postcolonial theme that 
will reappear in this narrative in that it was claimed that the process of 
fitting out the hotel had helped to reinvent the ancient Turkish art of 
tile-making. Wharton comments: ‘Whether these tiles were modified or 
reinvented, they were deployed as a sign of the Other within a domi- 
nant aesthetic of American Modernity’ (ibid.: 26). 

Coterminous with the public relations industry that disseminates 
them, city symbols (like the Sydney Opera House) and national symbols 
(like government buildings in Chandigarh and Brasilia or the Three 
Gorges Dam in China, and of course the skyscrapers that have emerged 
on the skylines of so many cities) all reinforce processes of global im- 
age-creation that can be mobilized in the interests of the powerful. As 
we shall see shortly, the Petronas Towers in Kuala Lumpur, Beautiful 
Indonesia in Miniature in Jakarta, and the República de los Ninõs in 
Buenos Aires all use architecture to reconstruct history and to create 
new national identities as well as to boost the all-important tourist 
industry. All of this is being done in order to consolidate the power of 
the local and transnational elites. In the era of globalization, some of 
these processes have evolved in surprising ways. 

Globalization, at least as a sociological concept, has always been too 
frail to sustain the theoretical and substantive burdens loaded onto it. It 
needs to be deconstructed. In order to do this I will distinguish three 
different modes of globalization: generic, capitalist, and alternative glob- 
alizations. Globalization, at least in its generic sense, is all too often 
confused with the dominant type that actually exists, namely capitalist 
globalization. In previous publications (Sklair 2001, 2002), I have 
argued that capitalist globalization is driven by a transnational capitalist 
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class, which consists of four main factions: 1) those who own and/or 
control major transnational corporations and their local affiliates (the 
corporate faction); 2) globalizing politicians and bureaucrats (the state 
faction); 3) globalizing professionals (the technical faction); and 4) elites 
that consist of merchants, the media, and advertising (the consumerist 
faction). Architecture and urban design provide plenty of examples. 


Generic globalization and capitalist globalization 


The basic premise of my argument is straightforward: generic globaliza- 
tion offers almost unlimited emancipatory potential for life on earth, 
whereas capitalist globalization subverts this potential in the selfish 
interests of the transnational capitalist class. Please note that I define 
generic globalization in terms of four phenomena, listed in increasing 
order of significance, that have emerged since the middle of the twen- 
tieth century: 

1 The electronic revolution, notably transformations in the technologi- 
cal base and global scope of the electronic mass media and most of 
the material infrastructure of the world today; 

2 New forms of cosmopolitanism; 

3 Postcolonialisms;* 

4 The creation of transnational social spaces. 


These four phenomena are the defining characteristics of globalization 
in a generic sense. The concept of postcolonialism is used here in its 
widest possible interpretation. While also acknowledging its complex- 
ities (as well as those of the closely related concept of Orientalism),? I 
am, however, trying to avoid becoming embroiled in the abstract 
debates that surround them. Each category clearly offers, at least in 
principle, tremendous emancipatory potential over a wide range of eco- 
nomic, political, and social issues. However, as capitalism began to glo- 
balize in the second half of the twentieth century, the emancipatory 
potential of generic globalization began to be systematically under- 
mined (see Sklair 2009). While the impact of the electronic revolution 
and new forms of cosmopolitanism are discussed briefly below, the 
main focus in this paper is on iconic architecture in the context of post- 
colonialisms and transnational social spaces. 

Iconic architecture I define in terms of the fame of a particular build- 
ing or space, which can come about through a distinctive aesthetic and 
symbolic significance. Buildings and the architects who design them 
can achieve iconic status on a number of levels — locally, nationally, 
regionally, or globally (see Sklair 2005, 2006). Historically, iconic archi- 
tecture tended to be driven by state and/or religious elites, while in the 
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age of capitalist globalization (defined initially in terms of the electronic 
revolution), those in control of capitalist globalization — the transna- 
tional capitalist class - have become increasingly implicated in the pro- 
duction of iconic architecture, particularly with respect to their own 
narrow and specific class interests. As Vale argues in his study of power 
and identity embedded in the design of parliament buildings in the 
Third World in the second half of the twentieth century (often the realm 
of quixotic and grandiose gestures): ‘grand symbolic state buildings 
need to be understood in terms of the political and cultural contexts 
that helped to bring them into being’ (2008: 3). He goes on to demon- 
strate that, despite the stated aim of postcolonial state architecture to 
create a national identity, what really happens is a reinforcing of exist- 
ing hierarchies. These existing hierarchies — led by (in my terms) the 
emerging state and corporate factions of the transnational capitalist 
class — become ever more connected with the multifarious world of 
capitalist globalization. As a result, iconic architecture — old and new — 
tends to become ever more consumerist. This is apparent in a city like 
Shanghai, where the city authorities, in an effort to show the city’s glob- 
al credentials, have been building the hardware of the global city — the 
skyscrapers, hotels, and office buildings — often at the expense of those 
who used to call the city home. The people who lived in the low-rise 
lilong have been shunted aside to make way for this new transnational 
capitalist class. The picture in Shanghai is further complicated by the 
existence of a ‘floating population’ of internal Chinese immigrants who 
have come in search of a better life but who find themselves trapped in 
what amount to ghettoes and are unable to benefit from the new wealth 
the city is generating (see Campanella 2008, Ren 2011). This is a topic 
that is examined by Ana Moya Pellitero in her chapter in this book. 
Architecture operates hegemonically in terms of the four defining 
characteristics of generic globalization in the abstract, and capitalist 
globalization in the concrete, with significance for the study of postcolo- 
nialisms. First, there can be no doubt that the electronic revolution has 
transformed the practice as well as the reception of architecture in the 
era of capitalist globalization. A very clear statement of the former can 
be found in Tombesi’s research (2001), where the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the creation of a new international division of labor in archi- 
tecture is presented. While architects have always worked ‘abroad’, 
since the 1990s, digital technology has facilitated qualitatively new rela- 
tionships between design offices in the First World and low-cost, local 
architectural labor occupying low-cost office space in the Third World, 
both in terms of the design process and the operation of architectural 
markets. In the US, the percentage of architecture firms transferring 
drawings electronically rose from 35 percent in 1996 to 83 percent in 
1999 (ibid.: 173). Not only does digital technology make it possible to 
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build previously unbuildable designs — the move from self-same to self- 
similar building components that computer-generated drafting has 
enabled has seen the proliferation of odd or even extravagantly shaped 
buildings, which is something that would not have been possible with- 
out the advances in computer-drafting technology. Designs can also be 
transmitted across the globe almost instantaneously, vastly speeding up 
the design and construction processes. 

In a case study of how these developments have impacted Indian 
architecture, Tombesi et al. (2003) shows that this has benefitted the 
globalizing-commercial segments as opposed to the domestic-traditional 
segments of the industry. With the rise of consumerism and demand 
for luxury homes, office blocks, and five-star hotels, in the 1990s ‘fully 
computerised new firms rose to industry leadership as exclusive 
purveyors in India of the latest in fashionable architectural imagery 
worldwide’.4 Thus, as generic globalization opens up architectural and 
developmental possibilities, capitalist globalization provides the frame- 
work for the transnational capitalist class to exploit these in its own 
class interests in new markets. 

Considering this book’s focus on China, it might be instructive to 
take a look at the impact these new technologies are having on that 
country’s cities, where we have seen unprecedented transformations at 
the city level as well as in the nature of architectural labor. The number 
of architects in China in the late 1990s was ten percent of that of the 
number in the US but, according to one estimate, they designed five 
times the volume of projects (in millions of square meters) while earn- 
ing only one-tenth of the design fee per job. In Shenzhen’s Special 
Economic Zone, extraordinary records have been set, such as five de- 
signers working for one night using two computers to produce the de- 
sign for a 300-unit single-family housing development, and one archi- 
tect working for seven days to produce a 30-storey concrete residential 
high-rise. Most of these high-rises are built off the shelf and are only 
distinguishable from one another by the distinctive ‘hats’ that top them 
or their facade variations, usually based on ‘architectural recipes’ and of- 
ten lifted directly from foreign publications and domestic competition 
entries (Chung et al. 2001). This system remains highly dependent on 
foreign architectural firms, although government regulations require all 
foreign firms to work with domestic joint-venture partners on Chinese 
projects. 

Where Shenzhen has led, the rest of China has followed, and over 
the last twenty years this model has transformed the skylines of many 
of the country’s cities (see Cartier 2002, Campanella 2008, Ren 2011). 
New forms of cosmopolitanism can also be easily identified in the field 
of architecture in the person of globally iconic architects (also known, 
somewhat whimsically, as ‘starchitects’). The majority of contemporary 
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architectural icons in the Third World have been designed by starchi- 
tects, who usually come from the First World. Many of them are in de- 
mand to build spectacular buildings, often in an ill-advised attempt to 
put some city ‘on the map’. This is particularly the case in China, but 
the Gulf States and some former Soviet Republics also seem to have a 
similar penchant for this type of iconic building, seeing it as some kind 
of magic wand that will ensure economic growth and cultural 
development. 

Few are the architects from the Third World, even those who have 
produced iconic work, that have completed projects in the First World. 
There are many whose work is universally admired, for example Luis 
Barragan in Mexico, Oscar Niemeyer and Paolo Mendes da Rocha in 
Brazil, and the Baghdad-born Zaha Hadid - all winners of the Pritzker 
Prize, the architectural equivalent of the Nobel Prize. Other names 
include Carlos Villanueva from Venezuela, Charles Correa from India, 
Hassan Fathy from Egypt, and Ken Yeang from Malaysia, whose 
recently completed National Library in Singapore has raised his signa- 
ture bioclimatic style to the level of an icon. It is an immensely popular 
building, despite having replaced an already popular predecessor (which 
was knocked down with typical Singaporean pragmatism to make way 
for a new road). The work of these architects is generally considered to 
be more ‘local’ (i.e. regional) than ‘global’ (modernist) — a contentious 
distinction to which I now turn. 


Postcolonial understandings of architecture and transnational 
social spaces 


My argument assumes that there has been a gradual shift in capitalist 
hegemony between the pre-global era (in my formulation, approxi- 
mately up to the 1960s and the advent of the electronic revolution) and 
the era of capitalist globalization. In the pre-global era, capitalist hege- 
mony legitimated itself using claims to cultural superiority by colonial- 
ists/imperialists, which produced a form of racist Orientalism. For ar- 
chitecture, this is expressed in many ways, for example in the idea of 
the tropical vernacular, the poorly and/or quaintly designed buildings 
that were built for the threatening tropical climate, as well as the bastar- 
dized classicism that sought to emulate the elegant Palladian buildings 
of colonial power and governance. In the present era of capitalist globa- 
lization, ideological hegemony is based more on the claims to cultural 
superiority of a transnational capitalist class, which has produced a 
form of consumerist postcolonialism that is expressed in terms of a 
hybridity that is being used as a marketing tool in architecture. As we 
shall see below, this hybridity favors particular materials and design 
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forms, and it is also almost always used in the direction of capitalist 
consumerism. As Vale (2008: 60) observed in his study of postcolonial 
parliament buildings: ‘part of the national identity of some developing 
countries has come to be defined according to the dictates and tastes of 
Western consumers’. 

The literature on postcolonialisms and architecture since around the 
1920s can be seen as the most important branch in one of the most 
fundamental debates in the history of architecture: namely the contrast 
between what can be called international modernism and architectural 
regionalism, although these are not the only terms in which it can be 
portrayed.’ Briefly, international modernism refers to buildings charac- 
terized by thin curtain walls as opposed to the massive load-bearing 
walls which preceded them, regularity as opposed to symmetry, and the 
use of new materials such as glass, steel, and reinforced concrete (as 
opposed to stone and earth). There also tended to be very little decora- 
tion, if any. Despite the original radical intentions of most of its found- 
ers, international modernism resulted in the monotonous tower blocks 
and glass and steel skyscrapers that dominate the skylines of most cities 
on earth, usually executed, it has to be said, by less-skilled imitators 
than the talented generators of this style, notably Ludwig Mies van der 
Rohe or Le Corbusier. 

Architectural regionalism, on the other hand, is based on the idea 
that the vernacular — namely buildings using local methods and materi- 
als for small-scale, site-specific projects — should be the guiding princi- 
ple for architecture. The upper-class El Pedregal gated estate in Mexico 
City by Luis Barragan would be a good example of architectural region- 
alism that is ‘a major revision of the International Style, an icon of 
Mexican cultural identity yet still intensely personal, poetic, and myster- 
ious’ (Eggener 1999: 179). It is interesting that this project was mar- 
keted in Mexico by making references to that other icon of architectural 
modernism, Frank Lloyd Wright’s Fallingwater. 

The history and theory of postcolonial understandings of architecture, 
before and after the end of formal colonial rule, revolve around these 
idealized tropes of international modernism and architectural regional- 
ism, the dominant metaphor being the imposition of First World ver- 
sions of international modernism on Third World communities, whose 
needs would perhaps be better served by versions of architectural 
regionalism. The reality is, unsurprisingly, somewhat different. 

In the decades before and after the end of formal colonial rule in 
Africa and Asia, there is ample evidence to suggest that reactions to 
international modernism and architectural regionalism by indigenous 
and colonial architects in the actual and nominal colonies and in the 
imperial powers spanned a wide spectrum (see Crinson 2003). In Latin 
America, of course, formal colonial rule ended much earlier, in the first 
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decades of the nineteenth century, but the same also holds true for ar- 
chitects there. In the first half of the twentieth century, many European 
architects, fleeing persecution in their homelands, took international 
modernism with them when they fled. The Russian emigré Gregori 
Warchavchik built the first modernist house in South America, the 
Casa Modernista (Sao Paulo, 1928), and the German Eric Mendelsohn, 
who arrived in Palestine in 1934, helped create the image of Tel Aviv as 
a modernist city. And, of course, two of the greatest architects of the 
period — Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd Wright — both travelled outside 
of their home countries. Wright’s influence mainly bore fruit in Mexico 
(as in Barragan’s El Pedregal estate) and Japan, while Le Corbusier’s 
work was even more widespread, with projects throughout Europe, 
North Africa, Latin America, and even, in the 1950s, as part of the team 
that developed Chandigarh, the capital of the Punjab in a newly inde- 
pendent India. (The irony of a Swiss-French architect building in the 
erstwhile British colony must have played no small factor in the 
Punjabi government’s decision to hire him.) Those they have influ- 
enced are to be found all over the world; international modernist build- 
ings with regional vernacular characteristics and/or regional vernacular 
buildings with international modernist characteristics were built 
everywhere.° 

The importance of the postcolonial understanding of architecture is 
vital in any attempt to understand the background of what is going on 
in China’s cities today, especially for the former treaty ports like 
Shanghai and Guangzhou. China is, of course, an even more interest- 
ing and complicated case in this regard because it was never actually 
colonized. All the Western powers ever managed to achieve was a series 
of toeholds along the Chinese coast and some penetration of the coun- 
try’s rivers. Treaty ports such as Shanghai, Fuzhou, and Guangzhou 
and a scattering of colonies like Hong Kong and Macau were expected 
to force open the rest of the country to international trade. The strategic 
importance of these cities can still be seen today in that this is where 
the massive wave of urbanization is heading — to cities like Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, and Guangzhou, the three cities examined in this book. 

What is clear is that whether we see international modernist build- 
ings with regional vernacular characteristics or regional vernacular 
buildings with international modernist characteristics, the identity of 
the architect still matters and, no less importantly, the identity of the 
architect (indeed any artist) is a social construct. This raises the key 
question of representation, an issue constructively problematized but 
not resolved by the subaltern studies project” — a project that has parti- 
cular resonance for the architecture and postcolonialism debate. In a 
devastating critique of what he labels ‘postcolonial celebrities’, in parti- 
cular those occupying comfortable university chairs in the First World, 
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Araeen argues that continuing Western cultural domination ‘does not 
necessarily manifest in suppressing other cultures, or artistic forms of 
other cultures, but denying other cultures, or peoples from other cul- 
tures, their subject positions in modernism’ (2002: 4). Those postcolo- 
nials who are used in an essentially Orientalist manner to represent the 
Other in architecture —- Barragan for Mexicanness, Niemeyer for 
Brazilianness, Correa for Indianness, Fathy for Arabness, and so on — 
are denied their subject status in modernism as they are celebrated for 
their bogus regional exoticism. In a convincing critique of Critical 
Regionalism and its Western theorists, Eggener points out that: ‘it is 
ironic that writers discussing the places where these [regionalist] 
designs appeared so often emphasized one architect’s interpretation of 
the region over all others: Tadao Ando for Japan, Oscar Niemeyer for 
Brazil, Charles Correa for India, Luis Barragon for Mexico. In other 
words, a single correct regional style was implied or imposed, some- 
times from inside, more often from outside’ (2007: 399). Prakash 
speaks of ‘Identity Production in Postcolonial Indian Architecture: Re- 
Covering What We Never Had’: 


When one talks of an Indian architect, or of an architect from 
the ‘non-Western’ world, it seems necessary to deal with the 
question of identity. While discussing Western architects one can 
get away with dealing with supposedly universal architectural 
issues like aesthetics and technology, but it seems necessary that 
in discussing the work of an architect from India the issue of 
identity be specifically raised in addition to, or in dialogue with, 
issues more directly aesthetic or architectural. Architects of the 
West do not specifically make Western buildings. Architects of 
the non-West are expected to. Even architects of the West work- 
ing in the non-West in one way or another find themselves ob- 
liged to deal with the issue of non-Western identity.® 


Brazil, which is often considered the first country to create a national 
style of modernist architecture, appears to be something of a special 
case — though in Turkey (Bozdogan 2001) and Indonesia (Kusno 2000), 
there were also strong early state-sponsored modernist movements that 
came into creative contact with traditional regionalist forces. However, 
only in Brazil was a whole new national capital city built along moder- 
nist lines (though Canberra is a partial exception). The story of Brasilia 
revolves around President Kubitschek, who provided the political will, 
and the eminent Brazilian architects Lúcio Costa (actually born in 
France), who created the master plan, and the communist Oscar 
Niemeyer, who designed most of the buildings, as well as Le Corbusier 
and the Soviet Constructivists, who provided the inspiration. 
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The president promoted Brasilia, located deep in the interior of this 
vast country, as a motor of regional economic development, as a hub of 
a new communications revolution for national integration. He wanted 
the architects to create a material embodiment of the blueprint for the 
socialist utopia. In the middle of the twentieth century, Brasilia’s plan- 
ners were calling it ‘the capital of the twenty-first century’,? a much 
sought-after title, and one that Shanghai has set its sights on in recent 
decades. As Holston convincingly argues, the intentions of each of 
these parties were not always realized. The architectural context in 
which all this was taking place was a vibrant modernist movement that 
began in the 1940s and which took the so-called ‘Brazilian Style’ to in- 
ternational prominence, thanks to a wildly successful exhibition and 
book under the same title — ‘Brazil Built’ — at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York in 1943. Deckker (2001), in her definitive history of 
the movement, shows that the ‘Brazilian Style’ had as much political as 
aesthetic significance, being seen by some in Brazil as a symbol of 
American imperialism but by others as Brazil’s true path to moderniza- 
tion and development. Holton, in his book on Brasilia, expresses this in 
the following terms: ‘an architectural sign [the appearance of a building, 
for example] may remain constant while its denoted meanings shift dra- 
matically with changes in use, context, and intention’ (1989: 97; see 
also Vale 2008: 137-44). 


Figure 2.1 Niemeyer’s Congress buildings in Brasilia: a site of multiple 
meanings 


Photo: Leslie Sklair 
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The main lessons of this case for the postcolonial understandings of 
architecture and urban planning are firstly, that the end results of such 
a project (and probably even single buildings) are highly unpredictable 
over time with respect to aesthetics, politics, use, and reception; and 
secondly, that the categories of international modernism and architec- 
tural regionalism often pose as many questions as they answer. 

There is (sometimes literally) a concrete representation of generic 
globalization to be found in the creation of what has been termed trans- 
national social spaces — notably skyscrapers, globally branded shopping 
malls, theme parks, waterfront developments, and transportation nodes 
— spaces that, despite their regional characteristics, could be almost any- 
where in the world (see, for example, Abaza 2001, Marshall 2003, King 
2004). This is something that is examined in Jonathan D. Solomon’s 
chapter in this book. These articulations of transnational social spaces 
are routinely referred to as the ‘icons of modernity’ and, as we have 
seen, the ways in which dominant classes in postcolonial societies 
appropriate symbols of modernity (and tradition) is fundamental to un- 
derstanding the role of architecture in class society. A study of how the 
Chinese state enters the global market through the heritage industry 
describes how preservation is presented locally by the example of the 
clean new Shanghai Museum on Renmin Square which until recently 
found itself surrounded by dirty streets. As Abbas points out: ‘suddenly 
you realize that the museum does not think of itself as being part of a 
local space at all, but as a part of a virtual global cultural network’ 
(2000: 782) — and as a result excluding, we might add, the subaltern 
local Other (see also Arkaraprasertkul 2008). Ren (2011: chapter 4) use- 
fully discusses this in terms of the Chinese words Chai (demolition) 
and Bao (preservation). This exclusion is not uncommon, as Edensor 
(1998: chapter 5) shows for the Taj Mahal and Wharton (2001: chapter 
4) for the ‘forceful Modernity’ of the Hilton Hotel in Tel Aviv which 
diverts attention from the Arab slums to the east, as its prime site looks 
out to the west and the sea. 

Abbas argues that it is not in transnational states but in re-imagined 
cities that we find transnational social spaces (and this is happening all 
over the world). In the late 1990s, 13 of the 30 largest architect- 
developer firms working in Asia were based in the US, Australia, or the 
UK. ‘This leads inevitably to a collection of architectural projects that 
are remarkably the same in cities such as Tokyo, Shanghai, Singapore 
and Jakarta’ (Marshall 2003: 2). However, all of these megaprojects will 
have partners on the ground — not just architects but also engineers, 
real estate agents, bankers, lawyers, and support staff — out of which 
new local affiliates of the transnational capitalist class will emerge as 
part of transnational urban growth coalitions. Kuala Lumpur, and what 
has been dubbed Malaysia’s Multimedia Super Corridor, provides a 
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potent example. The Multimedia Super Corridor (with no less a figure 
than Bill Gates on its International Advisory Panel) is an extension of 
Kuala Lumpur, spanning the Petronas Towers, formerly the world’s tal- 
lest buildings, Cyberjaya, the world’s first fully smart city, and 
Putrajaya, the first multimedia paperless seat of government, all the 
way to Kuala Lumpur International Airport, the biggest airport in the 
region. This ‘carefully articulated “hybrid” Multimedia Super Corridor 
landscape ... embraces not only the economic magnetism of modern 
global-city architecture but also the repackaged symbolisms of tradition 
and culture that reifies the national integrity of the country’, complete 
with the strategic placement of new mosques (Boey 2002: 207). 

While this immense project has stalled somewhat in recent years, the 
rhetoric and some spectacular architecture remain. Nevertheless, the 
iconic buildings of the Multimedia Super Corridor obscure the lives 
and living conditions of the poor (see Bunnell 2004), frequently hidden 
from the tourist gaze, as in the case of Shanghai and Tel Aviv. Kusno 
(2000) forcefully makes the same point for Jakarta, and indeed this 
appears to be true for most if not all globalizing cities, and not just 
those in the Third World — it is a condition of existence of transnational 
social spaces from above. On the surface, this appears to turn the ear- 
lier critique of capitalism — private affluence and public squalor — on its 
head. Through the culture-ideology of consumerism, which seems to 
promise the fruits of capitalist globalization to all (fortified by platitudes 
like ‘the rising tide lifts all boats’), transnational social spaces from 
above create apparent public affluence through iconic architecture. This 
is achieved through an appropriation of modernist iconicity with region- 
alist characteristics that prevailing postcolonial modes of representation 
translate into a language that sits comfortably with the culture-ideology 
of consumerism inherent in capitalist globalization. 

Three main audiences are targeted by those who run such globalizing 
cities. First and most directly, these spaces and buildings seek to attract 
the national and international tourist trade, an important component of 
which is business tourism (trade shows, conferences, sports events, 
etc.), which we see highlighted in Jacob Dreyer’s chapter as well as 
Xiangmin Guo and Changtao Liu’s chapter. The second audience is the 
local urban upper-middle class, whose numbers have increased rapidly 
over the last few decades in most cities. And the third, and only indir- 
ectly, is the local working class who are encouraged to participate by 
looking at and taking occasional outings in their new, gleaming city cen- 
ters, public buildings, and suburban shopping malls, all of which are 
promoted as sources of civic and national pride, even in the poorest 
countries (see Abaza 2001, Ren 2011). 

The construction of the Petronas Towers in Kuala Lumpur is a case 
in point. Malaysia is a ‘moderate’ Islamic state and provides a good, if 
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convoluted, example of how such issues are typically addressed under 
conditions of capitalist globalization. The architect, Cesar Pelli, was 
born in Argentina in 1926 and moved to the United States in 1964. 
Pelli had attracted international attention with his World Financial 
Center in Battery Park, New York (1981) and in Canary Wharf in 
London (1986), so it was no great surprise when he won the inter- 
national competition for the Petronas Towers in 1991. The project was 
the centerpiece of then President Mahathir’s Wawasan 2020 (which 


Figure 2.2 Petronas Towers, Kuala Lumpur 
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translates as ‘Vision 2020’) and was based on two 88-storey towers that 
were 451.9 meters high, with a skybridge between them on the 41° and 
42°41 floors. Petronas Towers is owned and largely tenanted by the con- 
sortium led by Petronas, the state petroleum company, as part of the 
Kuala Lumpur City Center masterplan. The architect reported that: ‘It 
was never specified that the towers should become the tallest buildings 
in the world, just that they be beautiful’ (Pelli et al. 1997: 66), though 
the fact that the tallest building in the world would be located (for a 
short time at least) in Kuala Lumpur was certainly appealing to the 
Malaysian client." Pelli & Associates won, apparently, not only because 
their ‘proposal met the desire for a uniquely Malaysian design’ (ibid.: 
66) but because meeting this desire also solved a problem in interna- 
tional modernist skyscraper design. In Pelli’s own words: ‘Linking the 
Petronas Towers to Kuala Lumpur and Malaysia required rethinking the 
character of the traditional skyscraper to unburden it of American or 
European connotations. ... [the] shape of the towers has its origin in 
Islamic tradition, in which geometric patterns assume greater symbolic 
importance than in Western culture’ (ibid.: 68). 

Where, then, does this ‘uniquely Malaysian design’ come from? At 
one level, as noted above, it comes from the Islamic geometry of the 
floor plan, but at another, deeper level it comes from the break with 
modernist tradition embodied in the symmetrical arrangement of the 
towers and what this means for the space between them. Pelli explains: 
‘Through Frank Lloyd Wright, many architects have been influenced by 
Lao Tzu’s teaching that the reality of a hollow object is in the void and 
not the walls that define it ... This quality of the building is not derived 
from Malaysian tradition. But because it appears for the first time in 
Kuala Lumpur, it will be forever identified with its place’ (ibid.: 70). Just 
as the Eiffel Tower, whose structure and form were not French in ori- 
gin, became synonymous with Paris, Petronas Towers will become 
synonymous with Kuala Lumpur, as indeed it has. This is clearly a ratio- 
nale that is open to many types and layers of interpretation. Suffice it to 
say here that, at one level and for some professionals and ideologues, it 
painlessly reconciles international modernism and architectural region- 
alism in a conciliatory postcolonial direction. It is also worth noting that 
the ground floor of the Petronas Towers complex has become one of 
the most iconic shopping malls in Asia and that, as Pelli had predicted, 
it has become a first-class marketing symbol for Kuala Lumpur and for 
the country of Malaysia as a whole, despite its purported ‘break with 
modernism’. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary example of this phenomenon is tak- 
ing place in Shanghai under the banner of the ‘One City, Nine Towns’ 
plan. To provide appropriate accommodation for its newly prosperous 
upper middle class and expatriates, numbering around half a million, 
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the Urban Planning Institute in Shanghai has begun to create a series 
of satellite communities, 


each inspired by a country that played a pivotal role in the colo- 
nial and commercial history of the city ... China is slowly coming 
to terms with its semi-colonial past and has been inviting foreign 
investment back into Shanghai. Now, a scheme is underway to 
mark the impact of colonialism — not in the city centre but out in 
the suburbs.” 


As of the summer of 2009, this vast project envisages a Dutch town in 
Gaoqiao which has gabled canal houses, windmills, and drawbridges as 
well as facsimiles of well-known Dutch landmarks such as the 
Scheepvaartmuseum (which contains a Chinese restaurant) and Dra- 
kensteyn (which overlooks the marina). A British-themed Thames Town 
has been completed in the city of Songjiang (the one city of the ‘One 
City, Nine Towns’ plan), this is replete with Tudor, Georgian, and 
Victorian-style buildings, as well as a gothic church, which acts as the 
backdrop for photographs taken by newlyweds. There are plans to at- 
tract a Scottish whiskey retailer as well as shops selling English Premier 
League souvenirs, both of which are hugely popular in Asia. 

The other towns in this ambitious plan include Anting, which has a 
German theme and was designed by Albert Speer (the son of Hitler’s 
architect). Anting also has another German connection in that it is 
home to a Volkswagen plant (while the motoring theme is carried still 
further by the fact that the town is also home to Shanghai’s new 
Formula 1 race track). The plan also includes two Euro-American towns 
in Buzhen and Zhoupu, a Spanish town in Fengcheng, and a Canadian 
one in Fengjing. Luodian is Nordic, while Pujiang is Italian. And lastly, 
there is Zhujiajiao, the only town to have a style based on a native 
Chinese model: the water town. However ridiculous all of these may 
seem, in comparison with the haphazard high-rise development of 
Pudong in Shanghai, some Chinese architects have tended to take a 
more benign view of the ‘One City, Nine Towns’ plan.” 

Not all transnational social spaces have been created anew in the era 
of capitalist globalization. Indeed, one of the most prominent types of 
transnational social space is the postcolonial rebranding of ancient 
monuments as prime tourist and consumerist sites (Vale 1999). 
Tourism at ancient monuments has of course existed for centuries, sig- 
nificantly boosted by the invention of photography in 1839, and has 
accelerated spectacularly since the growth of the Internet. The Taj 
Mahal is a paradigm example. As Pal (1989: 194) demonstrates: “The 
best-known symbol of Indian civilization is essentially a creation of 
Western enthusiasm’, though its contemporary significance for internal 
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tourism in India is also growing rapidly. This and the consumerist sig- 
nificance of the Taj, as well as the prime importance of agents’ commis- 
sions in the local tourist economy, is brought out by Edensor’s ethno- 
graphic study showing that tourist paths around the Taj focused on ‘rea- 
lizing anticipated consumption ... the next stop is invariably a craft 
emporium’ (1998: 109). It comes as little surprise to learn that the 
Indian Department of Tourism called in the US National Parks Service 
for help with its development plans for the site in the 1990s. 

Let me bring this necessarily incomplete discussion to a close with 
reference to one of the most successfully iconic transnational social 
spaces of the global age in the eyes of the public and urban boosters 
(events which give a city’s urban ambitions an edge), if not architects: 
namely the Disneyland phenomenon. Feierstein (in H&W) tells the fas- 
cinating story of the Peronist building projects in Argentina (1945-55). 
Evita’s unique contribution was República de los Nin6s, a city scaled to 
the height of ten-year olds, with copies of the British Houses of 
Parliament, a gothic Palace of Justice, a Venetian Ducal Palace-style 
bank, and a Palace of Culture (whose exterior was modelled on the Taj 
Mahal and interior on the Alhambra). It has had a chequered history. 
After the Peronista period it gradually decayed, and it was only in 2001 
(the 50th anniversary of the death of Evita) that its commercial and 
ideological potential was realized and renovations began to rebrand it as 
a tourist attraction in Buenos Aires. Legend has it — and current web- 
sites tell us — that it inspired Walt Disney! The first Disneyland opened 
in California in 1955. 

In 1966, a military coup brought General Suharto to power in 
Indonesia, proclaiming a New Order for the nation. The general’s most 
famous architectural expression became the Beautiful Indonesia in 
Miniature Park (known as Mini) which opened outside Jakarta in 1980 
(Kusno 2000: 74-79). Apparently, Mrs Suharto was inspired by a visit to 
Disneyland and took it upon herself to create this more complete and 
more perfect version of it in Indonesia. The centerpiece of Mini was a 
large lake with islands to represent the whole country, surrounded by 
replicas of ancient monuments and religious buildings, a 1,000-room 
hotel, and, of course, shopping malls. Each of Indonesia’s twenty-six 
provinces was represented by displays of ‘genuine customary architec- 
tural styles’. For example, Borobudur, the most famous ancient monu- 
ment in Indonesia, is according to the locals best seen at Mini rather 
than at the actual confusing and inconvenient ruins (Pemberton 1994). 
‘What has been crucial in this process are the replica of tradition and 
not the tradition itself (Kusno 2000: 79). This is true for all three cases 
— in Buenos Aires, Jakarta, and actual Disneylands — and for many 
more, for example, the modernization of traditional neighborhoods in 
Shanghai and Beijing (Ren 2011). In the era of capitalist globalization, 
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the transnational capitalist class, led either by corporations or by the 
globalizing state faction (and usually both), appropriates existing iconic 
monuments or builds new ones in the interests of the culture-ideology 
of consumerism. 

Postcolonial understandings of iconic architecture help to explain 
why the struggle between modernism and traditional culture is almost 
always resolved in the interests of capitalist consumerism. Nevertheless, 
the incisive comment by the Chinese artist Zhang Huan on the hybrid 
Jin Mao Tower in Shanghai, built by the US architects Skidmore, 
Owings, and Merrill in the 1990s, suggests that there are many chal- 
lenges to the friendly relationships between iconic architecture and 
postcolonialisms still to come. 

I have discussed here only the transnational social spaces as seen 
from above, and usually imposed with little genuine democratic process. 


Figure 2.3 Jin Mao Tower, Shanghai 


Photo: Gregory Bracken 
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Figure 2.4 Zhang Huan, Donkey (2005), Saatchi Gallery London 
Exhibition 2008 


‘Farm animal humping the famous Jin Mao tower ... Zhang’s icon of 
modernization gets a literal ... shafting from the beast of burden “proletariat 
(from the exhibition website) 
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Transnational social spaces seen from below are also important, such as 
those that migrant communities create in globalizing cities (for example 
the Filipino community’s meeting places around Statue Square in 
Hong Kong - something that is examined in Jonathan D. Solomon’s 
chapter — and which can be found in some Chinatowns as well), not to 
mention the virtual communities of migrants all over the world. Alas, 
they fall outside the scope of this all-too-brief paper. 


Notes 


I This chapter is a revised version of a chapter due to appear in O.P. Dwivedi and M. 
Kich, eds. Postcolonial Literature in the 21° Century (Youngstown NY, forthcoming). 

2 For further discussion of this point see the scholarly, albeit inconclusive, analysis in 

King (2004, especially chapter 3). 

See, for example, the varied contributions to Nalbantoglu & Wong, eds. (1997). 

4  ‘Tombesi et al. ‘Routine production or symbolic analysis? India and the globalization 
of architectural services’, Journal of Architecture 8: 83. And not just in India. See also, 
among many others, the case of the World Trade Center in Cairo, constructed by the 
wealthy Sawiras family: ‘a success story, symbolizing the triumph of the new class of 
tycoons in Egypt’ (Abaza 2001: 111). 

5 See, for example, two wide-ranging collections: G.B. Nalbantoğlu and C.T. Wong, eds. 
Postcolonial Space(s) (New York: Princeton Architectural Press, 1997) and P. Herrie and 
E. Wegerhoff, eds. Architecture and Identity (Berlin: Lit Velag and Habitat-International, 
2008), hereafter cited as NRW and HW. 

6 For Mozambique, see Sidaway & Power 1995; for Ghana, see NAW; for Uganda, see 
Olweny & Wadulo in H&W; for Turkey, see Nalbantoğlu in NeW and Bozdogan 2001; 
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for Israel, see Levin 1991 and Weizman 2007; for Argentina, see Feierstein in HAW; for 
Brazil, see Holston 1989, Deckker 2001, and Philippou and Lehmann, both in HW, for 
Mexico, see Eggener 1999 and Herzog 1999; for Latin America in general, see Fraser 
2000; for China, see Chung et al. 2001, Rowe & Kuan 2002, Broudehoux 2002, Lu & Li 
in HW, Campanella 2008, and Ren 2011; for India, see Prakash in N&W and Tombesi 
et al. 2003; and Kalia 2006; for Indonesia, see Cairns in NgW and Kusno 2000; for 
Australia, see Lovanovska in N&W and Baker in HAW. 

Citing literature for this is fraught with difficulty. The overview that I have found 
most useful is Currie (1996, chapter 5). 

Prakash in N&W, p. 39; see also Kalia 2006 and Ren 2o11. The latter has some inter- 
esting ideas on this issue in relation to China. 

Cited in Holston 1989 (p. 85); see also Vale 2008 (chapter 4) and Fraser 2000 (chap- 
ter 3). 

See King (2004: chapter 1). 

From the website of Gregotti Associati, who won the contract to design Pujiang, the 
Italian town. However, the chief architect, Augusto Cagnardi, claims to have identified 
the same model in ancient Chinese cities. 

See Bracken 2010, Lu & Li in HAW, Arkaraprasertkul 2008, and Campanella 2008. 


3 Shanghai and the 2010 Expo 


Staging the City 


Jacob Dreyer 


Abstract 

A city is much more than buildings — it is a way of social relations, 
a way of understanding the world, a language, a rich bank of 
memories and images. Shanghai’s authorities, in changing the 
buildings, are seeking to control the latter categories, shaping the 
personality of the city as it heads towards ‘global city’ ambitions. 
What, then, is the direction that it is going towards? What is the 
vision for the future of Shanghai, not in terms of buildings but in 
terms of the soul of the city? Is the city the product of our 
mutually imagined image of it? Rem Koolhaas wrote of 
Manhattan that it was ‘delirious’, wild with organic growth. 
Shanghai’s growth in contrast is deliberate, purposeful, inten- 
tional, entirely planned. This chapter will explore issues in 
Shanghai’s urbanism, addressing why architecture is the language 
in which the contemporary spirit of the city expresses itself best, 
how the city has tried to ‘brand’ itself, the conditions that have 
been made possible by the post-1984 economic situation. It will 
also address at length the World Expo, which took place in 2010. | 
will argue that downtown Shanghai is being crafted into a symbol 
of just how modern China is — and it is, there’s some substance 
there — but the degree to which it is a managed image, with clear 
utility to the state of making it seem that way, is my subject. The 
narrative of the Expo seems to be precisely that redemption, or a 
‘better life’, will come through infrastructural and economic 
change and the greater access to technology that it will provide, 
and not through political change (which at best is acknowledged 
as an unfortunate side effect). However, as writer Wang Anyi 
notes, ‘There is something to be said for illusions. Though lacking 
substance, illusions can serve as the basis on which more sub- 
stantive structures can be built’. In spite of the obsessive 
attempts on the part of the state to manage Shanghai’s growth, 
the city remains a zone of explosive potentialities, and an explora- 
tion of the liberatory potential inherent in the urban form now 
emerging will conclude my discussion. 
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Introduction 


Shanghai, 2010: large swathes of the city have been transformed for the 
International Expo. For the past 20 years, Shanghai’s authorities have 
been altering the cityscape with ambitious infrastructure projects and 
showy buildings seeking to enhance the city’s status both abroad and 
domestically. Simultaneously, the vast economic and cultural changes 
taking place in China, led by the vanguard city of Shanghai," seem to be 
altering the nature of the social contract itself and the ways in which 
urban space is inhabited. The Expo is the latest incarnation of this pro- 
cess. It has not only entailed construction of a contemporary architec- 
ture theme park but also invaded the discourse of daily life in the city 
through omnipresent advertising and various changes vaguely described 
as “preparing for the Expo” that range from slum clearance to infra- 
structure construction to language education and a greater attention to 
petty crimes. The slogan of the Expo - Wm ikÆ I Be or “Better 
City, Better Life” — seems to highlight the ways in which urban plan- 
ning has been linked to the utopian nature of the landscape emerging 
in China. The municipal authorities in charge of the Expo are quite 
frank that they see their city as the essential terrain of the future and 
that they consider local developments to be of cardinal importance. 
Their website proclaims: ‘The theme of the Exposition 2010 Shanghai 
is “Better City, Better Life”? The topic has its origin in the thousands of 
years of human civilization.’ The Expo is both a symbol and the center- 
piece of a narrative of localized urban progress. The discourse of uni- 
versality used by the Expo would perhaps only be possible in Shanghai; 
other Chinese cities don’t have the total commitment to the outside 
world that Shanghai has. Within the paradigm of the Expo, this dis- 
course is actively being constructed. The stones of this edifice have 
been recuperated from the ruins of the cosmopolitan Shanghai of the 
19308 via nostalgia; a memory of the city’s past greatness pervades con- 
temporary image-making. This base is fragile, though, for the history is 
problematic. Moreover, Shanghai is arguably more dynamic, cosmopoli- 
tan, and central to the global discourse than ever before, surpassing its 
former greatness even as it lives in the shadow thereof. The Expo fuses 
this legacy with a contemporaneity so fresh that it almost seems to be 
the future rather than the present. Pavilions to sustainability, urbaniza- 
tion, and the other banalities of the early 21" century abound, but in 
practice, there is no space for these solutions in Shanghai’s present. 
The Expo is by definition unsustainable, as it will be largely dismantled 
after it is complete. The incredibly grandiose vision of the Expo reflects 
Shanghai’s self-image as an upwardly mobile global city; the reality of 
it, while encouraging, helps us to identify the weak points in this 
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discourse. The Expo is a lens through which we can understand devel- 
opments in contemporary Shanghai more broadly. 

Shanghai emerged from the crucible of colonial development, a para- 
digm that has renamed itself globalization today (the same handful of 
cities — London, New York, Paris, etc. — remain central to this process). 
The melange of different cultures under the sign of economic utility 
was the environment of the Shanghai that incubated Chinese moder- 
nity. The cosmopolitan environment of 1920s Shanghai — which was 
much more ethnically diverse than contemporary London or Paris — 
and the space of innovative Western technologies and lifestyles proved 
liberating for some, such as writer Lu Xun, who based himself there. 
The same environment motivated others such as the communist party, 
founded in a Shanghai alleyway in 1921, to find a new kind of libera- 
tion. Shanghai’s colonial past is the dominant vernacular of the city cen- 
ter. Shanghai’s past is today, as it was at the time, simultaneously liber- 
ating and horrifying, and the architectural relics it left behind have been 
better preserved than those in any other Chinese city: if in other cities 
the dynamic is straightforwardly modern versus ancient, Shanghai has 
already seen a utopian modernity emerge, only to fail. Perhaps ironi- 
cally, this bittersweet legacy has been preserved, especially the spaces 
most marked by melancholy, such as the Jewish ghetto of Hongkou dis- 
trict, certain great mansions of the French Concession, and the build- 
ings of the Bund. The colonial legacy extends beyond the built environ- 
ment, as Shanghai today cultivates links with the outside world that 
echo its past glory. If most of China is ‘new’ today, Shanghai is better 
described as experiencing a renaissance, and the relations with capital 
and foreigners that were once a source of status and angst at the same 
time have re-emerged along similar lines. Shanghai cannot claim politi- 
cal centrality, and its claim to be China’s first city is based on the open- 
ness to the outside world that is a remnant of colonialism. The dynamic 
created by colonialism remains a source of tension, creative and other- 
wise, in today’s post-colonial Shanghai. 

Shanghai has always been a central symbolic space within China;? if 
Beijing has long been identified as the space of tradition and the sym- 
bolic center of China, Shanghai has always been the symbolic outlier of 
China, a space fundamentally out of step with the rest of the country 
because it is ahead of it. To use Anne Querrien’s terms, Shanghai 
“offers its own mode of space-time to those for whom the principles of 
a sovereign people and a nation state do not apply.”* Though some have 
characterized the city as ‘Westernizing’, this doesn’t quite make sense, 
as the changes taking place adopt neither the logic nor the form of any 
major Western city. It would be more sensible to say that, without 
necessarily coming closer to a Western model, Shanghai is escaping the 
confines of the Chinese model of urbanism, and in the process of doing 
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so transforming that model — it is the avant-garde space of ‘first tier’ 
whose achievements are scrutinized with astonishment by planners in 
second- and third-tier cities. The authorities would like to control pri- 
vate space, but in practice have greater power over public space. Using 
mega-events like the recent Beijing Olympics or the Shanghai Expo, 
though, this distinction becomes blurred, as a communal effort is 
needed to secure the superficial benefits of the spectacularized event, 
while the infrastructural and legal legacy continues indefinitely.’ The 
difference between the two events attests to the strengths and characters 
of the two different spaces: while the Olympics brought all of the mas- 
sive power of the state to bear, the Expo found funds from a consortium 
of national and local authorities as well as corporate sponsors and even 
foreign governments. Shanghai’s networks are its strength, even as 
Beijing’s centralizing tendencies, apparently an opposite approach, 
served a similar objective in 2008. 

In contemporary China, the most forceful language that the govern- 
ment can speak is the language of controlling urban space itself, and 
the space of Shanghai is itself symbolic of the future of China. 
Reshaping central Shanghai can be thus read as an attempt to reshape 
the imagined future, a self-conscious effort which touches upon sus- 
tainability, urbanization, diversity, etc. The language of the Expo’s 
buildings, though it is equally a language spoken by power to justify 
itself, is compelling, and seeks to appropriate the cultural space of opti- 
mism about the future for the state. Though the main audience for 
Shanghai’s Expo is composed of the anticipated 70 million visitors, 
95% of whom will be Chinese,’ it has also been a display to the world 
of the opulence of a city that is striving towards becoming the capital 
city of a reality it has yet to define. This metropolis will not become the 
capital city of a place but rather of an epoch — as Paris in the nineteenth 
century — defining its time by reshaping it. The Expo is both symbolic 
of and central to this process; in literally seeking to frame Shanghai as 
the urban space of the future, substantial revision of the past and pre- 
sent might be necessary. The economic function of this project is poten- 
tially long term. Shanghai has long pursued the strategy of creating a 
visible set of monuments that anticipate economic prosperity rather 
than inspiring it, as in Rem Koolhaas’s narration of Manhattan.? In 
Shanghai, the skyline was constructed before the economic base that is 
normally reflected by a skyline came into existence — a testament to the 
unique role of the state in Chinese society, which has wished into exis- 
tence a new economy while remaining in control of it in a way that dif- 
ferentiates it from Western capitalisms. Though Shanghai’s size and 
economic significance is unmistakable, its role in a China full of enor- 
mous cities isn’t purely functional; Wasserstrom describes its role as 
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being ‘as much symbol as physical city’.“° In a country so vast that 
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many cities seem to be merely warehouses for their huge numbers of 
inhabitants, Shanghai is a symbolic space, recuperating the legacy of its 
colonial history to stake a claim to be not China’s capital but rather its 
definitive metropolis, the urban space that defines itself as ‘city’ and 
everywhere else as suburb. 

A city is much more than buildings — it is a way of social relations, a 
way of understanding the world, a language, a rich bank of memories 
and images. As Lefebvre puts it, ‘a space is not a thing but rather a set 
of relations among things. ™ However, cities are often read or under- 
stood based on their spatial manifestations; architecture becomes the 
language of the contemporary because it is much more malleable to 
change. It somehow expresses more clearly the realities of power in the 
contemporary city; space ‘socially appears as the intangible outcome of 
history, society, and culture, all of which are supposedly combined with- 
in it." Some cities build iconic buildings as civic symbols. For Leslie 
Sklair, ‘iconicity in architecture is a resource in struggles for meaning 
and, by implication, power.”* Shanghai has built so many of these that 
a previously irrelevant zone, Pudong, to the east of the old center, has 
become a museum of them: these buildings are beautiful objects more 
meant for display than utility, and many remain vacant or useless in 
practical terms.’* In the visual culture of the city, Lujiazui CBD seems 
to be the focal point of the city. However, it is less so in reality than in 
representation. After all, skylines are invisible to those who walk among 
them, and therefore are best placed on the other side of the river from 
the main life of the city, where they can be appreciated as a stunning 
view — views are meant to be viewed, not inhabited.” 

Shanghai’s authorities, with their frequent interventions, seem to be 
trying to assert control over the vast and relatively unregulated space of 
the city. The symbols that power has been scrambling to erect to itself 
have ramifications domestically as well as internationally, these build- 
ings create an image of power and stability that is read differently by 
potential citizens and potential investors.’ As the art historian Hubert 
Damisch suggests, ‘in today’s China, architecture functions as one of 
the most visible instruments ... of “modernization”, ostensibly proving 
to the world and the Chinese masses that the Chinese can be “modern”, 
that they know how to build and maintain very tall buildings.” The 
message is more sophisticated than this, but it hints at the fact that, in 
contrast to a ‘delirious’ Manhattan, Shanghai has been constructed 
deliberately, centrally, with cool reason and extensive rationales, and 
without a clear or direct economic utility. What is the purpose of this 
construction? 

‘The Shanghai economic zone is the biggest subnational planning 
entity in the world, encompassing the metropolis and 5 adjoining pro- 
vinces with an aggregate population almost as large as that of the US’.”® 
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Greater Shanghai takes as its point of departure April 1990, the date 
that the Pudong Special Economic Zone was established, since which 
time Shanghai has been able to reassert its cosmopolitan identity. In 
this city, the normal markers of an urban identity are in flux. The struc- 
ture of the city on a basic level has changed altogether, as questions 
such as ‘Is there a subway system?’, ‘Where is the business district?’, 
and ‘What is the housing stock like?’ have been given different answers. 
The language spoken on the streets has changed as well: the 
Shanghainese dialect is ever more marginal, supplanted by Mandarin, 
English, and the languages of the businessmen from all over the world 
who have transplanted themselves here. Even the ethnic composition 
has changed: many foreigners have immigrated here for work, but even 
more socially dramatic has been the influx of peasants from the coun- 
tryside looking for work. Shanghai’s changes, though, aren’t equivalent 
to the ones in Western cities. Shanghai isn’t being gentrified, it is itself 
gentrifying people — a factory that invites in these countryside people 
and rapidly transforms them into wenming,’® or civilized/Westernized 
urbanites.*° Or, as Eileen Chang puts it, ‘the people of Shanghai have 
been distilled out of Chinese tradition by the pressures of modern 
life’. These changes aren’t taking place at random, though; as Kirby 
recently observed, ‘In China ... the government is responsible at the 
end of the day for almost everything’.** The radical changes that ordin- 
ary people in China are going through may seem chaotic to them and 
in fact to those who unleashed them, but are in fact part of a highly am- 
bitious plan to completely change the urban fabric, and in so doing, the 
fabric of everyday life itself. ‘When the economic limits were taken off 
30 years ago, did anybody imagine that there would be hundred-storey 
buildings in Shanghai and subway lines and cars everywhere? The pro- 
cess feels almost experimental,” posited a moderator of a recent debate 
about these changes. An experiment, to be sure; in fact, for some who 
know the city, its very existence seems like one of the most inspiring 
experiments of the contemporary era. However, waiting in the back- 
ground are those who, despite having set this experiment into motion, 
may conclude that, after all, every petri dish must be disinfected at 
some point. 

The Shanghai Urban Planning Museum is surely one of the most 
eloquent testaments to the existence of the ‘Better City, Better Life’ nar- 
rative long before the Expo. It opened in 2000, two years before the 
Expo was announced. In this museum, the city itself is on display; the 
entire zone of the city limits is displayed in miniature in an auditorium 
lit by floodlights. The visitor may note the contrast between the muggy 
clamor of People’s Park and the tranquil, unproblematic city on display; 
in fact, what is on display is not the actual city but rather its ideal form. 
An exhibit of the city in 2020 is also on display, a gesture only possible 
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in a city where the future is seen as entirely malleable and subject to 
manipulation and quality control, entirely a ‘product’, to echo Lefebvre. 
The transformation of the city into a symbol enshrined in a museum 
can only be thought of as a canny attempt at branding. ‘Branding is all 
about boiling down perceptions to their essentials. Nobody is more self- 
conscious than the brand stewards themselves about the artificiality of 
brand construction. A brand is no different from any other discursive 
construct ... to rise above the information clutter, a brand’s DNA is crys- 
tallized into a few pithy campaign concepts.’*4+ In Shanghai, these con- 
cepts are: futuristic skyline; enormous highways lit by neon; and now, 
the Expo. The production of space in the most literal and self-aware 
sense has a long history in China; a recent book about architectural 
innovation in contemporary Beijing tells us: 


In 1414 [Emperor] Yongle ... [travelled to Beijing] accompanied by 
a group of artists, poets, and painters, who were given the task of 
executing a series of views, accompanied by poetic descriptions. 
The 8 Views had no realistic intentions. Instead, the politically 
intelligent and careful objective was to compose an artificial im- 
age of the places that would legitimize Beijing as capital. Even 
the names of the views made no references to anything that is 
urban, or barren, or under construction, nothing at all recalling 
the dusty reality of the Beijing of that time.” 


For most residents of Shanghai, these new buildings have no more pre- 
sence in their daily lives than the luscious gardens of the 8 Views com- 
missioned by Yongle did for the Beijingers of the time; nor are they any 
more accurate as samples of typical urban scenes. However, in a city 
where any building is liable to be torn down and replaced with a new 
one, the buildings that represent the future are somehow more telling 
than those that are presently undergoing demolition. These buildings 
are compelling if only because they symbolize the desires of a power 
strong enough to alter the cityscape at will; if they ostensibly symbolize 
government ministries or banks, they actually represent a violent, domi- 
nating force (a distinction that might seem semantic to those whose 
homes have been demolished by those same governmental and finan- 
cial warlords). ‘The element of repression in [the monument] and the 
element of exaltation could scarcely be disentangled; or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that the repressive element was meta- 
morphosized into exaltation ... it replaces a brutal reality with a materi- 
ally realized appearance,’ Lefebvre writes, in what could be a potently 
accurate summary of the situation in Shanghai. 

In the Chinese political landscape that has emerged since 1989, the 
state has cynically claimed credit for the new prosperity and futuristic 
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cities in order to postpone and foreclose upon political change. 
Opposition is dismissed less as unjustified and more as irrelevant in a 
cityscape changing so rapidly, as both domestic and foreign observers 
have suggested that democratic consensus-building is simply too slow 
and cumbersome to navigate such rapid changes.*” Subtly posed in this 
formulation is another proposition, replacing politics as the sphere of 
potential social change by technology and the future, with their impli- 
citly redemptive qualities. The debate about changing the urban fabric 
somehow aligns state power with civilized values/the future, and resis- 
tance to state power with peasantry/lack of education/malignant tradi- 
tional values, exemplified by the burgeoning use of the term wenming. 
The narrative of the last 15 years and the Expo in particular seems pre- 
cisely to be that liberation will come through economic change and the 
greater access to technology that it will provide, and not through politi- 
cal change, which at best is acknowledged as an unfortunate side effect. 
The Shanghai Expo authorities tell us that ‘Our motto is: “Keeping in 
mind the next 60 years’ development while preparing for the six 
months’ Exposition,”’?® as if the Expo (and of course, the modernity 
that would sprinkle into each resident’s heart with it) will somehow 
transform the very texture of daily life in a magical way. Can we really 
take this modernity — which has clearly resulted in real changes to the 
lives of average citizens in stark, material terms — at face value? 

hit LEEN Sef is the omnipresent slogan of the expo — seen on 
TV, on the subway, on billboards in the street, and near the statues of 
the blue mascot Haibao distributed all around Shanghai and the 
Sinosphere. The official English translation is ‘better city, better life’; in 
Chinese, the phrase is literally: ‘city, then life, becomes better’. The 
changes of the city are first labelled as improvements in themselves, 
and then we are told that they will actually make our lives more magical 
or better. In the space of Shanghai — long notorious among locals and 
foreigners as a space of intrigue, chaos, dazzling wealth, and abysmal 
slums — an antiseptic new hero has been seen presenting this slogan to 
the people, explicitly seeking to stay on message about Shanghai’s ‘real’ 
character all the while. “The blue colour represents many elements — 
such as the ocean, the future and technology — which are consistent 
with characteristics of the host city.’*? This figure, selected in a compe- 
tition that many locals insist must have been rigged, crystallizes the 
tediousness that Shanghai authorities seek to cultivate in escaping the 
seedy legacy which is in fact the city’s greatest asset. Baudelaire felt that 
the creation of a cliché was the greatest objective of an artist,?° and all 
those who are bored and not shocked by Haibao must acknowledge the 
artful nature that has inserted him into the urban fabric. The genius of 
Haibao is to successfully personify Shanghai not, as previously, as a 
Whore of the Orient, but as an inoffensive and even boring cartoon 
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character. The model for city planners is somewhere between Man- 
hattan and Singapore; but Manhattan was a spontaneous response to 
very different economic and social conditions, and Shanghai is and 
always has been infinitely more vibrant, diverse, and chaotic than 
Singapore. Those who love the city and Chinese culture can have no 
wish to see a great city model itself on the sterile and hyper-controlled 
ones that inspire so much admiration in those who wish to do what has 
proved impossible for 5,000 years — make China boring. Haibao points 
the way to a new mode of citizenship, one that invites diversity, sustain- 
ability, and anything else currently in fashion, while keeping close, 
homogenizing control over it all - a Shanghai melting pot with a lid 
firmly clamped over it. 

‘The current campaigns for the Expo play upon this Shanghainese 
notion that it is the centre of Chinese urban modernity,’* writes Gina 
Anne Russo, and that is exactly why it is a worthy topic of examination. 
Shanghai’s growth is directed explicitly at becoming a great city, a world 
city, and the Expo is the centerpiece of that plan. The slightly feeble, 
stale feel of the project, which has not attracted as many people as an- 
ticipated, is hardly surprising. Shanghai is in fact a wonderful and as- 
tounding city, but the city on show is a bowdlerized version of itself, 
with all of the charm removed. However, the framework of Shanghai’s 
developments offers a clear context for what will be the greatest realiza- 
tion of it so far, as well as flagging the future hoped for by those in con- 
trol. The Expo invites countries from all over the world to join under 
the umbrella of a benevolent Chinese state capitalism that welcomes 
everyone, provided that they don’t embarrass the hosts.** The city has 
seen countless changes initiated in order to prepare for the Expo; the 
construction of large infrastructure projects (notably the expansion of 
the Metro), the re-education of peasants in order to confirm to new 
social standards vis-a-vis personal comportment, and a relentless clean- 
ing-up campaign has taken place in order to show off the city in the 
light that it would prefer to be seen. Shanghai, somewhat like the Paris 
it was once compared to, has two competing versions of itself separated 
by a river; the West, called Puxi, shows off colonial buildings, while 
Pudong, to the east, shows the face of the future. The Expo, which cen- 
ters on a bridge across the Huangpu river, will spread into both dis- 
tricts, recuperating the past with a gesture as retro as a World’s Fair in 
a colonial architecture to match it even as it beckons towards the future, 
an uncharted zone that is being remade constantly. If Shanghai truly is 
the capital of the coming era, then perhaps it is precisely this new space 
that constitutes the great experiment taking place there — ‘the pursuit of 
symbols of progress is at work.” Shanghai’s multiple identities are pre- 
sumed to be a totality by the Expo, occupying as it does all of the differ- 
ent symbolic spaces of the city, old and new. The Expo will present 
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Shanghai as a unity, perhaps the largest urban space ever presented as 
such (Paris within Haussmann’s periphery and Manhattan, the two 
most lucid models for such a project, are both dwarfed even by 
Shanghai within its city limits, to say nothing of its suburbs). The Expo, 
then, seeks to present a space even as it changes it for its own purposes, 
exposing as well as expositing, not to mention depositing, as the impact 
of the event, whether it will ultimately be judged a success or a failure, 
will no doubt shape the psychology of the city for years to come.*4 The 
metro lines built for the Expo, the China Pavilion (now to become a 
museum), and the central Expo grounds (now being converted into 
commercial space) will memorialize the Expo, implanting the DNA of 
the mega-event into the city’s collective memory. The possibility also 
hovers that, hidden beneath the blaring, unsubtle rhetoric that the state 
has crafted to suit its own purposes, an inspiring urban form really is 
taking shape, due to (or despite) the machinations of planners. Surely, 
the real interest in Shanghai is not in the superficial forms of buildings 
that may be transient in any case, but in the shifting community that 
they are the shadow and echo of, the aspirations of a city that, though 
formless, may be more substantial than buildings that vanish within a 
few years. 

As we quoted novelist Wang Anyi earlier, ‘There is something to be 
said for illusions. Though lacking substance, illusions can serve as the 
basis on which more substantive structures can be built.” Maybe the 
suspiciousness with which we, whether as residents of Shanghai or not, 
view these maneuvers must be tempered by our recognition that they 
are, after all, aspirations for a better life and symbols thereof that have 
helped to galvanize the greatest poverty-relief program in human his- 
tory. The goal of the Expo is to create, for economic as well as symbolic 
reasons, a dream city which is never fully present, and invites the spec- 
tator to realize it himself. Jean Cocteau wrote in 1936: ‘Nothing in 
Shanghai was in the least like the picture I had formed of it ... yet I am 
convinced that there exists a Shanghai corresponding to the city of our 
dreams, perhaps excelling it.’ Who could not be similarly inspired by 
this eccentric city that aspires, perhaps legitimately, to cast itself as the 
central actor in the history of our time? The city as structure waiting for 
our exploits exists, with an eerily ghostlike quality — these great build- 
ings have not yet come into their destiny, thereby inviting our own in- 
tervention in the fiction they seek to convey, that ‘Shanghai has a right 
to be called the cultural capital of a different era, the coming era ...’>” 
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4 Guangzhou’s Special Path to Global City Status 


Xiangmin Guo and Changtao Liu 


Abstract 

Guangzhou is a unique city in China with regard to its special role 
throughout modern history, beginning from the Qing Dynasty. Its 
uniqueness resides in the way it has engaged with the outside 
world — in a pendulum movement from passive to active en- 
gagement. 

When it was first appointed as China’s only trading port to the 
Western world during the Qing Dynasty, Guangzhou never ex- 
pected to be part of the newly industrialized developed world. Up 
to then, its only mission had been to serve the Emperor, who had 
little interest in learning more about the Western nations and who 
moreover considered China to be the only global superpower of 
that era. However, this illusion was soon broken as colonizers 
swarmed into this oriental feudal empire. Guangzhou was forced 
to become one of the first treaty ports, and part of its land 
— known as Shamian — was ceded to foreigners. This can be seen 
as the first page in Guangzhou’s history of opening up to the rest 
of the world. 

Guangzhou maintained its status as leased territory for such a 
long time that, until 1949, when the People’s Republic of China 
was established, it basically never changed. But after 1949, 
Guangzhou played a positive role in welcoming guests from the 
former Soviet Union and other communist countries at a time 
when the former Western colonizers withdrew their capital — and 
their generosity — from China. Lacking funds for construction, 
Guangzhou was forced to become involved with the outer world. 
For this reason, Guangzhou became the only city permitted to car- 
ry out import and export trading. A symbolic milestone was the 
first China Export Commodities Fair (also known as the Canton 
Fair) in 1957, which was seen at the time as the ‘window of 
China’. When the Cultural Revolution finally came to an end in 
1978, China entered a new period in its history in which all cap- 
able cities become equal competitors in attracting foreign com- 
merce. With the disappearance of its special trading privileges, 
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Guangzhou lost its direction in these years. The focus of both 
domestic and international commercial interests had moved to 
new, hot development points such as Shenzhen, adjacent to 
Hong Kong, and Pudong in Shanghai. 


Introduction 


In the last two decades, the pace at which China has urbanized has 
been extraordinary: the urbanization level in the country has doubled 
from 25 percent in 1987 to roughly 50 percent in 2010. Presently, the 
most urbanized areas are distributed along the southeast coast of China 
and includes the Pearl River Delta cities, the Yangtze River Delta city 
group, and the Beijing Tang urban groups. In China’s western regions, 
the Chengdu-Chongqing urban cluster is quietly rising. Urumqi, the 
western interior’s most important city, is a city that is changing quickly 
to play a unique role in the mid-Asia region as a trading and financial 
center. 

Without doubt, from a historical point of view, China’s rapid growth 
in urbanization has been related to its policy of opening up to the out- 
side world. However, throughout the history of China there have been 
many significant changes in political attitude towards foreign trade and 
globalization. These changes have had a major impact on the cities, 
which have experienced a high degree of opening up, and even on the 
entire process of China’s urbanization. For this reason, it is meaningful 
to grasp the role of China’s urbanization against the background of 
globalization. 

China has a long and proud history of foreign trade. Guangzhou, 
which is located in the southwest of China, possesses a rich history of 
foreign trade that dates back to the Qin Dynasty. As the only city per- 
mitted to trade during most of China’s dynasties, Guangzhou occupied 
a leading position among Chinese cities and contributed greatly to the 
economic development of ancient China. During almost a century of 
colonial rule, Guangzhou developed at a far faster pace than the other 
inland cities and mushroomed into a highly cosmopolitan city. Today, 
Guangzhou is still the bridgehead for foreign trade in China and con- 
tinues to play an important role as a model for Chinese cities exploring 
the path towards global importance. 

The First Opium War (1839-42) marked the beginning of Guang- 
zhou’s semi-colonization and semi-feudalization. The colonists brought 
two notable benefits to Guangzhou that accelerated the process of urban 
construction. First, the industrialization process in Guangzhou was 
accelerated: an industrial base developed rapidly, as did municipal infra- 
structure, with the agricultural civilization soon being replaced by an 
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industrial civilization. Second, there was an appreciable expansion in 
the range of foreign trade, with trade routes increasing during the colo- 
nial era, most of which remain important for the development of 
Guangzhou to this day. 

Guangzhou’s path towards globalization during the colonial era 
objectively met its needs for city development for a long time. 
Guangzhou imported surplus commodities and exported raw materials 
passively. As a consequence, the management of imports and exports 
boomed in the city. After the foundation of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1949, Guangzhou made great efforts to import labor-intensive 
industries, most of which were based on manual labor. This helped the 
city to rise to prominence once again within a short space of time. 

Although Guangzhou has achieved great successes in its develop- 
ment as a city, it is not necessarily the best nor the only path to becom- 
ing a global city. Over the past thirty years, Guangzhou found itself stea- 
dily sinking to the bottom of the global value chain, with economic 
growth rates falling substantially in recent years. Everything indicates 
that Guangzhou has run into a dilemma in maintaining its develop- 
ment concepts. The old path of the colonial era is difficult to continue 
in the post-colonial era. As a model of the process of globalization for 
Chinese cities, Guangzhou has to find its own special path towards 
being a global city in the post-colonial era. 


Globalizing the Chinese city in the post-colonial era 


Recently, the Chinese city has experienced a development trajectory 
filled with pain and hardship. It has tried numerous paths during the 
course of its integration with the global economy. 

China’s trade with foreign countries started during the Qin Dynasty 
and reached a peak in the Song and Yuan Dynasties. It decreased in the 
Ming and Qing Dynasties because of the country’s policy of seclusion. 
After the First Opium War, Guangzhou was forced open by the colo- 
nists and ruled by them for one century. Colonization forced colonial 
cities open without exception. Whether openness to foreign trade is a 
benefit or a handicap for the development of cities or countries is still 
being debated within economic circles. The orthodox school believes 
that foreign trade was the decisive factor behind the development of 
these backward cities. This school emphasizes the positive aspect, point- 
ing out that developed countries’ commodities, capital, and technologies 
can transform developing economies. At the other end of the spectrum 
is the radical school, which emphasises the negative: they believe that 
trade between developed and developing economies worsens trade con- 
ditions. The interests of developing economies are trampled upon by 
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the trade methods adopted by developed countries, which lead to the in- 
equality of international income distribution (Zhang Xiaohui 2009: 91). 
Regardless of which side is right in this debate, in Guangzhou’s case, 
colonial rule actually seems to have enhanced its international trading 
activities. 

Except for Guangzhou, Chinese cities were closed to foreign trade for 
most of the last two thousand years. In his famous tour of southern 
China in 1992, Deng Xiaoping encouraged people to ‘be free from old 
ideas and unite together to move forward’. It was at this point that 
many Chinese cities began to re-examine their constrained development 
of the past and to set a new development target of ‘constructing an 
international metropolis’ through a new foreign policy. There were 75 
cities advocating this target in 1997, and this number rose to 183 in 
2004. These high numbers illustrate the urgent desire of Chinese cities 
to be international after the colonial oppression of a century. Viewed 
from another angle, this unrealistic target also reflects the confusion in 
Chinese cities about the best path of international development to take. 

How will Chinese cities find the best way to internationalize in the 
post-colonial twenty-first century? This is a major challenge. Many cities 
are attempting to provide answers to this in their continuing exploration 
of the appropriate development path. Guangzhou, with its long history 
and myriad experiences as an open city, is a prime candidate for provid- 
ing a valuable model for other Chinese cities. 


Guangzhou’s unique evolution process from colonial city to 
international city 


Guangzhou is on China’s southeast coast facing the sea to the east, 
south, and west. It was open to foreign trade over the last two thousand 
years thanks to its advantageous geographical location (Huang Qichen 
2007: 150). The development of Guangzhou was closely interrelated 
with that of the world. So a closer look at Guangzhou’s process of inter- 
nationalization since the First Opium War should be helpful in provid- 


ing lessons for Chinese cities in their quest to develop ties with the rest 
of the world. 


‘Passively open’ Guangzhou: Ming Dynasty to Qing Dynasty 


Guangzhou was open to the world in the two centuries between the 
beginning of the Ming Dynasty in 1644 to the eruption of First Opium 
War in 1839. This was the policy of the central government. 

China was highly active in foreign trade during the Ming and Qing 
Dynasties. From the Yongle Emperor’s third year (1405) to the Xuande 
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Emperor’s eighth year (1433), the Ming Dynasty sent Zhenghe’s huge 
fleet to the Great West Ocean (the Atlantic) to visit thirty countries in 
Asia and Africa (Shangchang 2007: 63). After that, however, foreign 
trade was severely restricted by the central government.The danger to 
China’s south coast from the navies of Japan and Portugal during the 
Ming Dynasty, as well as the nuisance from the Dynasty’s remaining 
confederates in coastal districts, who were beginning to throw off the 
shackles of imperial control, possibly caused the rulers to rethink their 
strategy of maintaining such a shipping fleet in the face of increasing 
costs and the internal inflation that the trade with Europe was causing. 
Seeing little profit in this trade, and thinking it a cause of insecurity in 
coastal districts, the central government saw little value in continuing it. 
As a result, the central authorities decided that Guangzhou was to be 
the only city permitted to engage in international trade (Table 4.1). In 
this period when the city was controlled by the central government and 
became a base for the regional economy, Guangzhou was referred to as 
a ‘passively open’ city. 

Guangzhou was at its most powerful in the Ming and Qing 
Dynasties, which had a sound economic basis as their goal. As the only 
trading port, however, Guangzhou always braced itself for the possibility 
that it would be closed off from the outside world by the central govern- 
ment, which thought little of foreign trade and was sensitive to the risk 
of invasion from the sea. During the Ming Dynasty and at the begin- 
ning of the Qing Dynasty, the strictest rules were imposed on the city. 
Guangzhou’s local government remained in favor of continuing trade 
with foreign countries despite the constraints imposed by the central 
government. It was clear that foreign trade was being conducted for the 
pure benefit of the central government. At the time, more goods were 
imported than exported, and these imported goods were rarely common 
household goods — most of them were luxury items like ivory and dia- 
monds and were for government use. Six of the seven ocean trade 
routes starting from Guangzhou were managed by foreigners. As a 


Table 4.1 The external trade routes of Guangzhou in the Qing Dynasty 


Trade Routes Nationality of Operator 
Canton - Macau - Goa (India) - Lisbon (Portugal) Portugal 
Canton - Macau - Nagasaki (Japan) Portugal 
Canton - Macau - Macassar (Indonesia) - Timor (East Timor) Portugal 
Canton - Macau - Manlia (Philippines) - Acapulco (Mexico); China 
Lima (Peru) 
Canton - Macau - New York (America) America 
Canton - Macau - Kpouurragr (Russia) Russia 
Canton - Macau - Port Jackson; Sydney (Australia) United Kingdom 
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Figure 4.1 The external trade routes of Guangzhou in the Qing Dynasty 


whole, the central government’s foreign policy isolated China from the 
outside world at this time. According to Shang Chang, the ‘Qing 
Dynasty’s seclusion policy constructed a great isolating embankment 
which was an obstacle to the advanced development of Chinese society’ 
(2007: 63). 

Guangzhou’s desire to be a global city was constrained at this time. 
Foreign trade was conducted following the strict orders of the central 
government and was not allowed to exceed what were considered to be 
the needs of a self-sufficient regional economy. The central govern- 
ment’s attitude was negative for globalization. Guangzhou was like a 
city contained within an invisible embankment and kept isolated from 
the normal inter-city interactions that are so necessary for a city’s nor- 
mal development. 


‘Forced open’ Guangzhou: Late Qing Dynasty to the Republic of China 
(before liberation) 


The period from the outbreak of the First Opium War in 1839 to the 
formation of the People’s Republic of China in 1949 was Guangzhou’s 
colonial era. The comprehensive opening of Guangzhou to foreign 
trade was the decision of the colonists as well as the local government. 
China and Britain’s First Opium War marked the beginning of 
China’s semi-colonization and semi-feudalization. The Qing govern- 
ment was forced to sign the Treaty of Nanjing at the point of a sword. 
Guangzhou, Xiamen, Fuzhou, Ningbo, and Shanghai were five cities 
that were opened up as trading ports. From that time, the central gov- 
ernment lost control of Guangzhou and the embankment that had been 
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constraining the city from becoming a global city collapsed. From then 
on, Guangzhou was controlled by Britain, America, and eventually 
Japan. The colonists colluded with the local government. Guangzhou 
was ‘passively open’ to the world at this time, as it was largely con- 
trolled by colonists. 

Guangzhou became the portal and frontier for the opening up of the 
Chinese state to international markets. Globalization brought a number 
of benefits to Guangzhou. A large amount of foreign goods poured into 
the city in a short space of time. The value of goods imported and 
exported from Guangzhou was Io percent of national value in 1867, 
13.4 percent in 1894. 10.1 percent in 1926, and 21.41 percent in 1949 
(Huang Qichen 2007: 156). Guangzhou was an international trade city 
and the main distribution center for the South China Sea. Colonists 
were responsible for banking and insurance as well as storage and 
entrepot facilities, among other things. Light industry also developed at 
a rapid pace. A number of foreign-owned factories were set up. Private 
capital and the local government invested heavily in these factories, 
which did a lot to facilitate the Westernization movement that was mak- 
ing itself felt in China at the time. 

In terms of city construction, Guangzhou achieved great things, espe- 
cially when compared to the interior and western Chinese cities which 
were still controlled by the central government. Guangzhou built the 
first paved roads and the first railway in China (at Yuehan). By the end 
of 1931, Guangzhou had about 40 paved roads and 1,000 motor vehi- 
cles (Huang Songhua 1998). 

However, ‘passively open’ Guangzhou also experienced the negative 
influences of globalization along with these development opportunities. 
Traditional industries contracted or were destroyed, and handicraft 
industries declined each year. The city’s handicraft industry made up 13 
percent of the city’s economy in the 1860s but had slumped to about 5 
percent by the time of the Japanese invasion in 1937 (Huang Songhua 
1998). Colonists also dumped goods on Guangzhou, thereby exacerbat- 
ing the Great Depression being experienced by the world at the time. 

The colonists forced Guangzhou into globalization, allowing the city 
to break the chains of the central government’s restrictions to global 
development. Guangzhou returned to the world stage without con- 
straints to its regional development. However, Guangzhou also suffered 
the negative influences of globalization without its ‘embankment’: the 
city was at the mercy of its colonists and was without the protection of 
the central government. 
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‘Semi-actively open’ Guangzhou: after the revolution, before the reform 


From 1949 to 1980, the central government once again had control over 
all of China and its foreign policy. When the new People’s Republic was 
founded in 1949, there was an urgent need for goods that were scarce 
after World War II. The central government appointed Guangzhou as 
south China’s main trading port. But this was not a sign that the city 
would retain its former globalization path. As Xiao Yanming notes, 
‘Because of the political movement, “left” ideas, uncertainty of social 
economic construction, and the unfavourable international environ- 
ment, the central government did not pay enough attention to the use 
of foreign capital’ (2010: 43). The city’s development rate was slow 
because it traded only with less-developed communist bloc countries. 
The harsh political situation rebuilt the ‘embankment’ surrounding 
Guangzhou, effectively putting constraints on the process of globaliza- 
tion. Local government had certain discretionary powers in a limited 
economic area, which was different from the ‘passively open’ age. 
Guangzhou was called a ‘semi-open’ city at this time, one whose eco- 
nomic endeavours were small scale and severely limited in scope; this 
policy, which saw a slight opening up of the city to some of the rest of 
the world was, however, strictly controlled by both central and local 
governments. 

In an attempt to expand its trading partners and its investment capi- 
tal, the local government of Guangzhou Province proposed to the cen- 
tral government a set of rules to attract investment by overseas Chinese 
and residents of Hong Kong. But support from the central government 
was not forthcoming, as the central authorities’ focus was on the politi- 
cal movement (Xiao Mingyan 2010: 41). Guangzhou’s effort to expand 
its foreign commercial ties involved globalization at a time when the 
nation was focused on rejecting cronyism. In 1957, Guangzhou made a 
major move to attract foreign capital by opening the Canton Fair, which 
was to be held every six months. The first fair attracted 1,223 foreign 
businessmen from 19 countries, thereby expanding the area with which 
the city conducted foreign trade. Guangzhou’s local government under- 
stood clearly the role of the Canton Fair in Guangzhou’s relations with 
the world. As Luo Qiuju remarks, ‘Canton Fair was the only important 
window to the outside world at that early stage. It never stopped 
throughout the 1960s, overcoming the worsening of Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions, natural disasters over three years, and the interference of the 
Culture Revolution’ (2004: 31). By the time of the 107" Canton Fair in 
2010, the fair had been visited by a total of 203,996 foreign business- 
men from 212 countries and districts. The fact that the Canton Fair has 
continued for more than 50 years demonstrates the local government’s 
determination to continue Guangzhou’s development into a global city. 
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Although the Fair was a significant achievement, Guangzhou was 
only open to trade for certain partner countries due to political con- 
straints. The city’s development thus relied only on a few trading part- 
ners, which meant that the pace of development slowed. This new ‘em- 
bankment’ allowed only partial room for Guangzhou to globalize, mak- 
ing it increasingly distanced from other world cities. 


‘Actively open’ Guangzhou: after the reform and before the Southeast Asian 
financial crisis 


From the economic reforms of 1978 to the 1997 Southeast-Asian finan- 
cial crisis, China underwent a period of reform and opening up. In 
Guangzhou itself, the policy of opening up was controlled by the local 
government. 

During the turbulent ten years of the Cultural Revolution (1967- 
1977), the central government paid nearly all its attention to the political 
struggle, which meant that the state economy was seriously under- 
mined. After the Cultural Revolution ended in 1978, the central govern- 
ment realized that political struggle alone could not solve the problem 
of poverty. Deng Xiaoping then gave his famous speech encouraging 
people to ‘be free from old ideas and unite together to move forward’ in 
1992. The central government began to focus on the economy. Deng 
Xiaoping’s speech marked the start of the central government’s policy 
of granting economic autonomy to local governments. For the first time 
in its history, Guangzhou had absolute economic freedom and indepen- 
dence. Guangzhou became an ‘actively open’ city with a global econom- 
ic policy controlled by the local government. 

Due to its advantageous geographic position, Guangzhou became a 
major international port city. Up to 2009, Guangzhou port conducted 
trade with some 350 ports in around 80 countries (Economic Daily, 
2009). The local government supported this trade through its policies: 
cheap labor and land were encouraged in order to attract foreign capital 
in the development of processing industries and import and export 
industries. The city developed rapidly. The value of its imports and 
exports was many times that of 1949 (Table 4.2). Guangzhou’s local 
government tried hard to absorb foreign capital within its ‘embank- 
ment’. However, in its zeal to develop, the city’s industrial structure 
became increasingly deformed because it relied too heavily on the sort 
of downstream industries that no longer existed in the developed coun- 
tries. As a result, Guangzhou’s manufacturing base was at the lowest 
end of the global value chain. There was no independent research and 
development, no industrial or technological innovation. Moreover, 
Guangzhou relied excessively on the outside world: its dependence on 
foreign trade (the value of imports and exports as a percentage of 
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Table 4.2 The value of imports and exports and the amount of cargo loaded and 
unloaded in Guangzhou 


Period Volume of Trade(100 million dollar) 
M & Q (1644-1842 5.15 (ounce of silver) 

POC (1922) 0.348 (ounce of silver) 

ROC (1949-1976) 134 

PRC 2000 100 

PRC 2006 530 

PRC 2007 379 

PRC 2008 429 

PRC 2009 374 


M & Q: Ming Dynasty & Qing Dynasty 
ROC: Republic of China 
PRC: People's Republic of China 


economic growth) was 81 percent. In addition, an excess number of 
foreign factories constrained all motivation for future development. 
Attempts to reform the economic system and introduce new rules more 
in line with international standards did not go far enough; this was a 
lost opportunity for Guangzhou to engage in high-level international 
cooperation in trade. Liu Jianghua writes: ‘the market-oriented econom- 
ic system produced significant achievements in the 20 years of reform 
and opening up, but the system was heavily constrained by the revolu- 
tion environment. The macroeconomic management system and micro- 
economic factories system were kept at a distance from the ordinary 
requirement of the market economic system’ (2000: 14). 

With the devolution of power from the central government to the 
local government Guangzhou was free to develop as a global city. Its 
development rate was faster than ever before. However, without ade- 
quate policies in place to tame and guide foreign trade and investment, 
the city’s industrial structure developed in a distorted manner. The 
1997 Southeast Asian financial crisis forced the city to reform its indus- 
trial system. Up to then, the city had very little in place in terms of 
financial supervision or factory supervision. But when much of the 
economy could not pay its debts during the financial crisis, the local 
government was forced to reform the system. It abandoned its ‘govern- 
ment’s infinite responsibility’ policy, leading to the first failed factory in 
Guangzhou. Although the central government was able to put an end to 
the finance turbulence by using its foreign exchange reserves, Guang- 
zhou implemented more far-reaching system reforms later on. 

Guangzhou lacked direction in its development as a global city and 
was powerless against the negative influences of globalization once the 
central government’s trade ‘embankment’ was removed. 
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Guangzhou’s unique progress towards global-city status 


Guangzhou’s path to becoming a global city moved through four differ- 
ent stages: from ‘passively open’ to ‘forced open’, then ‘semi-actively 
open’ and finally ‘actively open’. 

Those four stages have some similarities as well as differences. 
Under the ‘passively open’ and ‘semi-actively open’ paths, the will of 
the central government and the political situation determined the 
degree of opening to the external world. The scope of the city’s trading 
activity was narrow, which meant that the city was to a certain extent 
immune to the negative influences of globalization. However, on the 
negative side, it meant that the opportunities of globalization were 
neglected or squandered. The city’s development lagged behind the rest 
of the world. In the ‘forced open’ and ‘actively open’ paths, the will of 
the local government determined the degree of opening to the external 


Figure 4.2 Guangzhou’s path towards global-city status 


Guangzhou 


Active open | ---—-------------------------—-—--------—_---- 


Semi-Active Open --—-----—------_-------------------- 


Independent choice 


Passive Open 


Forced Open 


The vertical line represents the opening-up policy of Guangzhou; the horizontal 
axis represents Guangzhou’s historical periods and great historical events. It is 
clear from the figure that Guangzhou’s process of opening up has experienced 
great difficulties in its history. Many great historical events were closely 
connected with Guangzhou and acutely changed its development direction. In 
each historical period, there were many small events, but none of them played a 
decisive role. 
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world. The scope of the city’s trading activity was broad, and 
Guangzhou received all the benefits of globalization. The city developed 
rapidly. However, the city was susceptible to the negative influences of 
globalization. It also lost personality and a certain degree of choice. 

Throughout its history, Guangzhou has had an ‘embankment’ 
— sometimes visible and sometimes invisible — around it to protect it 
and hold it back from the outside world. This embankment sometimes 
isolated Guangzhou from the rest of the world, but it was destroyed by 
the influence of globalization, leaving Guangzhou unprotected. At pre- 
sent, most cities in China are choosing an ‘actively open’ model. But, as 
mentioned before, this is not necessarily the best path to becoming a 
global city. The impact of the 1997 and 2008 economic crises proves 
this point. 

At the same time, we notice that central and local governments in 
China have contrasting ideas about which globalization path to choose 
because they assess the advantages and disadvantages of globalization 
differently. The central government tends to emphasize the unstable 
factors and negative influences of globalization and is inclined to follow 
a conservative path. So even in the ‘actively open’ model, the central 
government is always mindful of fluctuations in the business cycle. 
Local governments generally focus on the advantages and opportunities 
brought about by globalization, so it is inclined towards a global and 
open path. 

According to the analysis above, we can construct a model for 
Chinese cities aspiring to become global cities. Such a model would 
involve the joint role of ‘political power’ (central government and local 
government) and ‘economic power’ (globalization and regionalization), 
with the relation of these four kinds of power determining the best path 
to becoming a global city. 


Analyzing Guangzhou’s path to becoming a global city 
The challenge and difficulties in the era of globalization 


The main challenge for Chinese cities is how to increase their resilience 
to the negative influences of globalization on the way to becoming a 
global city. In a highly globalized world, the greater the degree of open- 
ness, the less one is able to avert risk. This rule also applies to main- 
land China. At the time of the 1997 Southeast-Asian financial crisis, 
Guangzhou’s dependence on foreign trade was low and it had a rela- 
tively closed financial system. This meant that the impact of the finan- 
cial crisis was limited mostly to reform of the system rather than eco- 
nomic losses. At the same time, the international city of Hong Kong, 
close to Guangzhou, was harder hit by the crisis. In the 2008 financial 
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Figure 4.3 GDP growth rates of Chinese cities 


The growth rate of GDP of Guangzhou The number of non-coastal cites 
among top 20 GDP growth rate cities 
1994 18,83 9 
1995 16,44 9 
1996 12,45 10 
1997 13,39 10 
1998 13,13 8 
1999 13,18 10 
2000 13,35 8 
2001 12,74 7 
2002 13,24 5 
2003 15 6 
2004 12,8 6 
2005 11,1 8 
2006 14,7 6 
2007 11,14 4 
2008 12,5 4 
2009 11,5 15 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 


= The growth rate of GDP of Guangzhou 


fi The number of non-coastal cites among top GDP growth rate cities 


Between 1998 and 2008 the economic development of Guangzhou was seriously 
affected by economic crises. The recession of 2005 caused an increasing number 
of crises in Chinese enterprises. The damage caused by economic crises 
increases each year in line with the increase in openness. Moreover, during the 
same period, the speed of economic development in China’s coastal cities was 
also affected. 
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crisis, however, Guangzhou’s dependence on foreign trade was higher 
and concentrated on the West. By this time, China had joined the WTO 
and Guangzhou’s financial system was integrated with international 
standards. Guangzhou was seriously influenced by the crisis. The 
West’s trade demands diminished. The amount of trade commodities 
being loaded and unloaded in Guangzhou sharply declined. The finan- 
cial system was seriously impacted. At the same time, China’s interior 
and western cities thrived economically because of their low depen- 
dence on foreign trade. 

The low resilience to risk was not only the result of Guangzhou’s 
high dependence on foreign trade but also the result of a weak regional 
economy. As a result of the crisis, the port cluster around Bohai and 
the Yangtze Delta port cluster experienced rapid economic growth, 
while the Pearl River Delta port cluster to which Guangzhou belongs 
experienced a decline in growth. A comparison of these regional urban 
agglomerations shows that the development of cities in the Bohai and 
the Yangtze Delta was relatively stable with regard to one another, while 
the integrated economic activity of the 50 cities in the mountainous 
area of the Pearl River Delta (excluding the three big cities of Guang- 
zhou, Shenzhen, and Zhuhai) was only one-tenth that of Guangzhou 
(South China Daily, 2003). 

Clearly, the higher the degree of globalization, the more susceptible 
an economy is to its adverse impacts. Moreover, we can conclude that 
regionalization did not vanish in the globalization era; in fact, its func- 
tion as a potential buffer against the negative influences of globalization 
is more and more important. In order to meet these challenges, the 
four kinds of power that determine the path towards becoming a global 
city need to be used in such a way as to find the most suitable path. 


The limitations of the traditional path to becoming a global city 


From the point of view of ‘political power’ and ‘economic power’, the 
four paths to becoming a global city need to be examined from a new 
perspective: 

I1 In the ‘passively open’ model, the policy of the central government 
was focused on displaying national strength and stopping the inva- 
sion of foreign enemies. The policy of opening or closing was influ- 
enced by politics. The city’s development was based on regional 
‘self-sufficiency’ without the desire for development. 

2 In the ‘forced open’ model, the colonists collaborated with the local 
government. The purpose of opening up to the outside world was to 
make profits. The city’s industrial structure developed abnormally, 
although the development was based on the global model. 
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3 In the ‘semi-actively open’ model, the central government was 
focused on political conflict and opened up certain areas according 
to the international situation. Urban development was based on 
regional cooperation in limited areas. 

4 In the ‘actively open’ model, the local government’s somewhat ill- 
considered focus on economic development was based on global 
aspirations. At the same time, the city lost its ability to resist the 
negative influences of globalization. 


The characteristics shared by the four urban paths that Guangzhou has 

experienced were as follows: 

Iı The leading political power was excessively powerful in the four 
urban forms. 

2 The two kinds of political power (central and local government) had 
different attitudes to globalization and regionalization. 

3 The policies of the two kinds of political power with regard to globa- 
lization lacked flexibility. 


This means that the traditional paths to becoming a global city are 
unstable and lack continuity because they lack political and economic 
flexibility. They easily swing from one extreme to another. 


Guangzhou’s coping strategy and its effects 


The 1997 Southeast-Asian financial crisis and the 2008 financial crisis 
sounded the alarm for Guangzhou. The city has taken some important 
measures in recent years after realizing its mistakes on its path to 
becoming a global city. These measures include: 

1 Expanding domestic demand and reducing the dependence on 
exporting. This would entail enriching the urban industrial structure 
and changing the single-industry structure caused by too much 
opening up. From the end of 1997, Guangzhou has supported man- 
ufacturing industries such as motorcars, boats, steel, petrochem- 
icals, machinery, electronics, etc. 

2 Strengthening regional cooperation. This involves rapidly developing 
regional traffic and other infrastructure (like highways, railways, air- 
ports), strengthening the cooperation of the Pearl River Delta city 
cluster, and supporting industry exchange with nearby cities. 

3 Proposing a strategic new regional city known as Guangfo City. 
Guangzhou is 19 kilometers from Foshan, with 58% of its industry 
dedicated to services; Foshan’s industry consists of 60% manufac- 
turing. Together, these two cities could form a complementary 
industrial cluster: Guangfo City could then be poised to form an 
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almost perfect super-city for dealing with the challenges of global- 
ization. 


At the same time, Guangzhou has been marketing itself through ‘great 
events’: it hosted the Asian Games in 2010 in an effort to increase the 
city’s influence, improve its international stature, and increase the level 
of its international cooperation. This was also intended to improve its 
competitiveness and its ability to avert the negative impact of globaliza- 
tion. At the same time, Guangzhou must strengthen its supervision 
over financial capital and tighten its assessment standards, which have 
traditionally offered almost no resistance to international capital. 


A new path for the future of Guangzhou 


Guangzhou’s coping strategies and actions show the subtle changes in 
political and economic power in recent years. 

From the point of view of political power, the central government has 
assigned more power to the local government, with the central govern- 
ment’s influence decreasing and the local government’s power increas- 
ing. For a city to be able to develop as a global city, the central govern- 
ment must apparently loosen its control, allowing local governments 
and numerous centers of regional importance to be empowered. 

From the point of view of economic power, Chinese cities are tighten- 
ing their assessment standards and introducing measures to protect 
their social and economic development from the negative influences of 
globalization. Urban development has less and less local influence in 
the face of globalization. More and more regions are proposing joint 
development. There has been a strong trend lately whereby external 
forces (international capital) are replaced by domestic forces (regional 
development) due to the emphasis on domestic consumption and the 
changes in China’s development model. 

The two kinds of political power are complementary, as are the two 
kinds of economic power. The local government’s power increases 
while the central government’s power decreases. Global economic 
power decreases while regional economic power increases. 
Globalization is the external condition of Guangzhou’s development, 
not its default condition. Guangzhou is gradually examining the concep- 
tion of globalization from the point of view of localization and regionali- 
zation, which is different from the traditional views. 

There is, therefore, a fifth path to becoming a global city: the ‘inde- 
pendent choice’ model. This model involves choosing to introduce the 
advantages of globalization and the equilibrium between global 
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development and regional development. This path would increase 
Guangzhou’s competitive ability as well as its international influence. 

Viewed from another perspective, political power is more like a 
power that protects and is independent of the economic activity of the 
‘embankment’ city. Political power constructs an ‘embankment’ — high 
or low — around the city to resist negative influences and ensure the 
safety of the city. Globalization should not be treated as a great scourge, 
and the ‘embankment’ should not be constructed to keep out outside 
influences, which would only isolate the city from the outside world. 
The opposite attitude of receiving all international influences should 
also be given up. Instead of an ‘embankment’, a ‘dam’ that can open 
and close at will should be constructed around the city. The dam will in- 
troduce, resist, and maintain the strength of globalization. It will bal- 
ance the interaction of globalization and regionalization. This model 
makes best use of the advantages of globalization and constrains the 
disadvantages. 

We believe that in the future China, the ‘independent-choice’-or- 
iented ‘dam city’ model will be the best path to globalization. 


CULTURAL EXPRESSION 


5 Repairing the Rural-Urban Continuum 


Cinema as Witness 


Ana M. Moya Pellitero 


Abstract 

Until 1911, with the end of the Qing dynasty, China was a single 
hybrid continuum that was neither urban nor rural. Its civilization 
was based on a complex web of relationships and hierarchies. 
The individuals were urban in their political and religious appara- 
tus and rural in their bonds to the land, nature, and place of 
origin. Chinese society was also based on a social structure of 
mobility. A large proportion of the population of most cities was 
non-native and rural. The rural population that temporarily lived 
in urban centers were mostly rural sojourners. Despite this mobi- 
lity, native bonds were a principle of social organization. The terri- 
tory was not organized as a concentric structure of urban centers, 
with one central city surrounded by secondary subordinated urban 
nuclei. Urban centers of small size and low centrality were posi- 
tioned everywhere between larger centers of greater centrality 
(Skinner 1977: 258). 

In contemporary China, the traditional urban-rural continuum 
does not exist anymore. Instead, an extreme social, economical, 
and environmental contrast exists between the modern global 
Chinese mega-cities and the undeveloped hinterland, with its poor 
and derelict rural environment. There is also a duality and disjunc- 
tion between the bright, optimistic progress of central mega-cities 
and the bleak way of life in provincial towns, where factories are 
closing and employment is decreasing. The post-Mao period has 
transformed agriculture into family farming; therefore, villagers in 
poor conditions seek work elsewhere. Rural migration to small 
towns and global metropolises is controversial in China. In the 
1980s, the government slogan was li tu bu lixiang (to leave the 
land but not to leave the rural areas). Towns have become attrac- 
tors of economic activity. One of the main characteristics of the 
new post-socialist city is an increasing residential mobility and the 
growth of its suburbia. State authorities no longer have the power 
to prevent movement. Researchers agree that in the mid-1990s, 
migration affected approximately 80-100 million people (Stockman 
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1992: 65). Those that belong to this autonomous floating popula- 
tion are dislocated from their place of origin, with a lack of emo- 
tional affectivity to the space that receives them, and are spatially 
limited due to low incomes. In Chinese cities, there is a space of 
illegality and irregularity in the periphery of urban areas, where 
migrants are concentrated (Wu 2002: 90-119). Rural migrants are 
a floating population without any interest to settle in the city, al- 
ways free to return to their villages. The suburbia is a temporary 
stop that becomes a space of transit, although it is not known to 
what extent this temporal situation will become permanent in the 
near future. Chinese cinema plays a key role in providing social 
criticism. It depicts the evolution and changes that China is suffer- 
ing in its urban and rural context, and the life of the rural 
migrants in the city. This chapter will combine the theory with 
examples of the work of Zhang Yimou, Chen Kaige, Jia Zhang-ke, 
and Wang Xiaoshuai (Fifth- and Sixth-Generation moviemakers) 
that have depicted this rural-urban dichotomy, from the 1990s up 
to the present day. 


Introduction 


Since 1949, a constant concern in China has been to repair the classical 
Chinese structure of a rural-urban continuum on a political level and to 
recover the lost equilibrium between the countryside and the city. For 
Confucian values, rural life was a container of virtue while cities were 
centers of corruption. Urban centers in China were traditionally tied to 
rural values and the countryside via a rural social, administrative, reli- 
gious, and political structure (Stockman, 2000: 47). With the influence 
of Western powers after the First Opium war (1839-42), cities, mainly 
those with a semi-colonial status, started losing the traditional Chinese 
equilibrium between the rural and the urban world. Port cities like 
Shanghai became isolated clusters of economic and financial trade. 
They were centers of modern life, Western values, and borrowed for- 
eign culture, distanced from Chinese traditions. Cities in mainland 
China were still preserving a harmony within a rural-based society not 
corrupted by commerce, which was deemed to be inherently immoral 
under Confucian principles. Shanghai, together with other port cities, 
was attracting impoverished rural peasants searching for job opportu- 
nities, but the rural migrants were not fully integrated into city life be- 
cause they were considered second-class citizens (Cohen 1993: 151-70). 
Since 1949, and the establishment of the People’s Republic of China, 
with its planned social economy, the goal has been to reduce the social 
and economic differences between the countryside and urban centers. 
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The countryside and its rural lifestyle were a symbol of Chinese identity 
in the face of foreign influences. From the 1950s onwards, the Chinese 
Communist Party promoted an anti-urban policy that eradicated the cul- 
ture of urban modernity that cities like Shanghai represented. Cities 
were meant to be centers of production and not consumption. Cities 
and villages were inhabited by a working class, both industrial and rur- 
al. The Chinese Communist Party also wanted to narrow the gap 
between urban intellectuals and laboring peasants, erasing the distinc- 
tion between mental and manual labor. Intellectuals were asked to give 
up their urban identity and were forced to migrate, at various times, to 
the countryside and adopt peasants’ values. The state, in order to restrict 
uncontrolled migration, imposed mobility restrictions based on a house- 
hold registration system, the hukou, which was enforced by a strict mi- 
gration law introduced in 1958. This created a number of physical bar- 
riers as well as social injustices (Gar-on Ye & XueQiang 1990: 46). 

Since 1978, with the shift from a planned to a free-market economy, 
the aim was once again to reduce the economic gap between rural and 
urban areas, privatizing business and allowing the construction of com- 
petitive industries in rural areas. The rural land that belonged to the 
commune was divided into individual plots and leased to farmers who 
could start investing money in their own productive business (Wilson 
1996: 170). Farmers, in order to cover their responsibility for maintain- 
ing rural infrastructure and services, were forced to find extra income 
in rural-based industries, as well as in the rural towns and cities. The 
Chinese government was willing to allow this movement of millions of 
rural workers into urban areas because as cheap rural labor they could 
help make the Chinese economy more competitive. However, these rur- 
al migrants arrived in cities without any legal household registration 
(hukou); they had no permanent abode and were stigmatized for being 
perceived as an urban underclass (Friedmann 2005: 63). In the global 
era, the Communist hukou registration system has exacerbated these 
problems, problems that paradoxically date from the period of the semi- 
colonial port cities, a time when being seen to be a peasant had a dis- 
tinctly pejorative connotation. 

The social and physical situation of illegal rural migrants inside cities 
is turning into a damaging social problem. Rural migrants have created 
a social space outside of official planning that implies a transformation 
not only of the physical space of cities but also of society in general 
(Zhang 2001: 202-3). Rural migrants create illegally built structures as 
temporary housing, which are seen as threats to the public order. 
Clean-up campaigns only erase the physical traces of a territorial rural- 
urban inequality. A more painful social assimilation in urban areas im- 
plies a renunciation of their own identity and their native bonds of ori- 
gin, so prized by Confucian values. This negation of a migrant’s rural 
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identity shows a failure in attaining a hybrid social rural-urban struc- 
ture. 

Even today for the many Chinese who have migrated to the cities, the 
countryside and the rural world still represent a bond to their place of 
origin and a link to their family and rural communities. For urban 
dwellers who lived through the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution (1966-76), the countryside has also marked their adulthood, 
as they had to learn from the peasantry and land and nature how 
to make personal sacrifices. Chinese society, passing through the 
Communist Mao regime to the post-Mao government and the shift to a 
market economy, has been a mobile population located between two 
worlds: the countryside and the city. From the 1980s onwards, this 
social structure of mobility has been depicted in a number of Chinese 
movies, which have provided social and political criticism. Chinese 
moviemakers from the Fifth and Sixth Generations have acted as wit- 
nesses to these unsettling migrations. Often through a portrayal of their 
own personal experiences, they provide valuable criticism of the social 
and spatial failures in attaining and repairing a Chinese rural-urban 
continuum. 


Chinese cinema, intellectual criticism 


The Modern period in Chinese cinema started in 1978, when the 
Beijing Film Academy was reopened after the Cultural Revolution. All 
students that graduated in the first promotion from the fifth class at the 
school’s directing department were called the Fifth Generation. Their 
experience during the Cultural Revolution influenced the way they 
reflected on social issues and Chinese traditions together with their 
questioning of established values and meanings (including a search for 
cultural roots and a Chinese identity). Fifth-Generation films during the 
1980s were characterized by the juxtaposition between the rural and the 
urban as well as between Chinese traditions and modernization 
(Cornelius & Haydn Smith 2002: 58). Fifth-Generation moviemakers 
were familiar with living in the rural world and being close to nature. 
Most of them were sent to the countryside as forced labor during the 
Cultural Revolution. These movie directors, forced to be in the country- 
side for years, have a personal knowledge of rural life, which is very 
valuable when they depict the Chinese rural landscape and the tradi- 
tional life of the peasantry. Chen Kaige and Zhang Yimou, prominent 
moviemakers of this generation, spent part of their adulthood in the 
countryside, forced by the government to learn from the peasantry. In 
their movies, they capture their individual experiences, the crude reality 
of distant rural areas, showing the beauty of nature inside a life of 
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restrictions. Their movies generally portray adverse social conditions, 
interpreted as criticism against governmental policies. The employment 
of ambiguity, symbols, and metaphors along with a sense of open inter- 
pretation provided a certain degree of protection from strict film censor- 
ship. They look into the cultural past in order to understand the pre- 
sent. At the same time they are inspired by the artistic Chinese land- 
scape tradition to depict the beauty, solitude, and mysticism of nature 
in contrast to the dual nature of city life. Chen Kaige, in his movie King 
of the Children (1987), aims to capture his own personal experience 
when he was sent as ‘intellectual youth’ to work in a production brigade 
in the countryside in Yunnan province during the late 1960s and 
1970s. The movie is the adaptation of a novel of a fellow brigade mem- 
ber, A. Cheng. Also during the repressive Cultural Revolution, Zhang 
Yimou was sent to work in farm fields with Chinese peasants after fin- 
ishing high school. Later he was transferred to a textile factory in the 
city of Xianyang. His acclaimed movie Shanghai Triad (1995), which 
won the prize for Best Cinematography at the Cannes Film Festival in 
1995, is a reinterpretation of the Li Xiao’s novel Gang Law. The title of 
the movie in Chinese in Yáo a ydo, ydo dào waipo gido, which translates 
as ‘row, row, row the boat to grandma bridge’, a traditional rural 
Chinese lullaby. The movie uses the excuse of the depiction of a narra- 
tive set in the Shanghai of the 1930s, to speak about the nostalgia of an 
idyllic rural way of life that is vanishing. 

Sixth-Generation moviemakers, also known as the ‘Urban Genera- 
tion’, were characterized by the use of underground filmmaking. 
Produced using DVD cameras, Chinese film was adapted to low bud- 
gets, which in turn allowed for the fast-paced shooting and indepen- 
dence from the Chinese studio system that characterized this genera- 
tion. As a consequence of their freedom and independence, many of 
the Sixth-Generation movies have been banned. These movies clearly 
value the sensitive aspects of urban life in contemporary China, espe- 
cially in the late 1990s and the first decade of the twenty-first century. 
These films deal with topics such as poverty, rising crime, the marginal- 
ity of the rural migratory groups, and a sense of youth disorientation in 
Chinese cities and provincial towns resulting from the changes brought 
about by Deng Xiaoping’s economic reforms (Cornelius & Haydn 
Smith 2002: 106). With great emphasis on social criticism, they 
concentrate their attention on youths’ urban experience, especially that 
of rural migrants who move to urban areas, facing issues such as dislo- 
cation, lack of emotional affectivity, social urban constraints, non- 
attachment to the environment, and passive acceptance of events or 
aggressiveness, with the cities and towns as the main scenario of the 
social conflicts. 
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Moviemakers from the Sixth Generation concentrate on modern 
China’s cultural transition, and their narratives always hinge on urban 
areas. Two of the most representative moviemakers of this generation, 
Jia Zhang-ke and Wang Xiaoshuai, use their own life experience as mi- 
grants and the places where they have grown up in rural towns and 
cities to develop their plots. Cities and rural towns become protagonists 
in their stories, which center on the uncertain life of young rural 
migrants. 

Jia Zhang-ke, a leading figure of the Sixth Generation, was born in 
Fenyang, a county-level city in Shanxi Province. His experience of child- 
hood and adolescence in this rural town during the 1970s and 1980s, 
before moving to Beijing to study cinema, has marked the topics of his 
film trilogy Rèn Xido ydéo (which translates as ‘free from all constraints’). 
The films in this trilogy are entitled Xiao Wu (1998), Platform (2000), 
and Unknown Pleasures (2002), and all three depict the socio-economic 
changes that have occurred in recent decades in his home province of 
Shanxi as well as his hometown Fenyang. They depict an autobiographi- 
cal experience of his youth and early adulthood. Platform, which is set 
in the small town of Fenyang and depicts a period of social transition 
and economic and cultural reforms from the 1970s to the 1990s, had a 
tremendous impact in the inland rural areas, which were unprepared to 
receive the new open Western influences that were beginning to be felt 
along the coastal provinces and cities; here they tended to be seen as 
forces imposed from the outside. 

The movie director Wang Xiaoshuai expresses his experience as a mi- 
grant in his films. He was born in Shanghai and moved to Guiyand 
with his family who were forced to work in the industrial ‘third line of 
defense’, which was intended to protect the country in the event of war 
with the Soviet Union. In 1979, he and his family moved to Wuhan and 
later, in 1981, to Beijing. The film So Close to Paradise (1998) — Wang’s 
first major film production within the Chinese studio system — depicts 
the life of constraints of three young rural migrants that live in the city 
of Wuhan. The movie takes place in the 1980s. 


Repairing a rural-urban continuum 


After the First Opium War and the establishment of the treaty ports, 
Western imperialism and the semi-colonial control of the Western 
powers slowly transformed not only the port cities like Shanghai (which 
had been open to foreign trade since the 1842 Treaty of Nanking that 
ended the conflict) but also their hinterlands, and with it, the nature of 
the classical Chinese territorial structure. Chinese territory was, at that 
time, a rural-urban continuum that was subject to a national system of 
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administration and law and organized into counties that combined both 
towns and cities within a large rural area (Stockman 2000: 47). The ter- 
ritory was not organized by one central city surrounded by secondary 
urban nuclei subordinated to the main capital center; instead, centers of 
small size and low centrality were positioned everywhere between larger 
centers of greater centrality (Skinner 1977: 258). 

In China’s territorial structure, there was also interaction between an 
urban administration and a predominantly rural society. Individuals 
were urban in their administrative and religious apparatus and rural in 
their bonds to the land, nature, and place of origin. The rural popula- 
tion temporarily living in urban centers was made up of mostly sojour- 
ners who moved to cities for professional reasons. Chinese society was, 
therefore, based on a social structure of mobility: the mobility of mer- 
chants to cities to exploit business opportunities (where they were trea- 
ted as second-class citizens), or the mobility of students and state 
administrators around the country. The state examination system 
allowed many students to become scholars and serve the state adminis- 
tration in urban nuclei for a fixed period of time. All social categories 
other than peasants were urban; nevertheless, non-peasant social 
groups were more urban in their abode than in their residence (ibid: 
265). The residence was permanent, located in the rural place of origin 
where the family lived and ancestors were buried. The abode, by con- 
trast, was the temporary urban residence for a fixed period of time, 
which sometimes stretched on for decades due to the demands of gov- 
ernmental service or business activities. 

Despite this mobility, the place of origin and one’s family roots were 
essential components of Chinese identity. Native bonds were the guid- 
ing principle behind social organization. Sojourners were organized in- 
side the city by place of origin through the existence of native-place as- 
sociations. The local residential unit was the compatriot’s temple 
(hsiang-tzu) that took care of its members (Skinner 1977: 539). 
Economic organizations such as guilds also developed as fraternal orga- 
nizations that were based on the provenance of its members. Society 
was linked to a socially bound construct of local systems connected to 
the overall structure of territorial systems. In addition, native bonds 
were connected to the Confucian commitment to family obedience. Any 
young man who left to seek his fortune elsewhere was expected to 
return to his rural home for marriage, for mourning the death of a par- 
ent, and finally, in retiring to the locality where his ancestors were 
buried. 

Shanghai, once it was opened to foreign trade, became an interna- 
tional financial metropolis and the most important commercial center 
in China. Unlike Beijing, Shanghai was a symbol of modernity. In lit- 
erary descriptions it was characterized as being isolated from Chinese 
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Figure 5.1 Migrant ‘village’ (cun) in Fangzhuang, Beijing (2001) 


Photo: Ana M. Moya Pellitero 


traditions and cut off from China’s past by being thrown into modernity 
(Yingjin 1996: 117). Compared with Beijing, Shanghai was seen by the 
Chinese as a corrupted and degenerate urban center because it was not 
a Chinese city, as it was neither an administrative nor a religious center. 
Commercial and financial operations for private gain were considered 
inherently immoral under Confucian principles and tolerated to the 
extent that they were deemed necessary for the demands of the city. In 
China, the market and the commercial activities surrounding trade 
were always held as government monopolies. This is why Shanghai 
became an isolated cluster, like other international port cities, in order 
not to contaminate the traditional Chinese urban-rural continuum of 
the hinterland. The break with the past and traditions was also con- 
nected to the image of ‘Shanghai sojourners’. In the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, the population of Shanghai consisted 
mostly of people who had migrated from traditional neighboring pro- 
vinces and who found themselves confronted with Western culture. In 
international Shanghai, Chinese migrants who arrived from the hinter- 
land to find work were organized into native-place associations and pro- 
vincial guilds, which defended and protected their members. Seen 
through a Westerner’s eyes, the ‘Shanghai sojourners, with their rural 
backgrounds, were discriminated against and treated as an underclass. 
They were referred to by the Western pejorative term “peasant” (nong 
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min), which entailed backwardness’ (Cohen 1993: 151-70). This Western 
vision that valued the urban way of life over the rural was in opposition 
to traditional Chinese culture which valued the rural over the urban. It 
was a cliché of imperial Confucianism that rural life fostered virtue 
while cities were centers of vice and corruption (Wright 1977: 34). The 
Chinese migrants arriving in Shanghai were aware that the modern city 
was a source of contamination and depravation, a place of sexual pro- 
miscuity and moral corruption, and a dangerous trap for the young and 
the innocent. In the article ‘Youth and the Countryside’, published in 
the Morning Post on 20-23 February 1919, Li Dazhao writes: 


Listen to me, young friends who are wandering in the city! You 
must know that there is abundant evil in the city, whereas there 
is abundant happiness in the country; that there is more dark- 
ness in urban life, yet more brightness in rural life; that urban 
life is almost meant for devils, whereas rural activities are all 
human activities; that urban air is filthy, while rural air is fresh. 
Why don’t you hurry to pack your bags, pay your hotel bills, and 
return to your native soil? (quoted in Yingjin, 1996: 11). 


The movie Shanghai Triad by Zhang Yimou is not a film nostalgically 
depicting the modernity of Shanghai in the 1930s, with the glamor of 
Westernized urban life bathed in corruption. Neither is it a historical 
film depicting and describing how this cosmopolitan city existed in the 
past. As Christine Boyer asserts, ‘Zhang Yimou takes the glamorous 
nightlife of 1930s Shanghai and deliberately flattens and twists it. (...) 
From the outset he offers the spectator painted backdrops and reflected 
images’ (Boyer 2002: 88-89). Zhang Yimou does not show panoramic 
cityscapes, aerial or street views. He shows an urban atmosphere always 
experienced by individuals through interiors and at night, inside luxur- 
ious nightclubs, sophisticated mansions, secret warehouses, and mys- 
terious streets. The city disappears in reflections, glasses, and mirrors, 
with the artificial light giving shape to misty environments, smoky 
dance salons, and warmly decorated interiors. 

In this movie, Zhang Yimou does not aim to compare the values and 
lifestyles of the modern city with those of the traditional countryside. 
He does not want simply to emphasize the positive qualities of the rural 
over the urban and the negative influence of urban life on the virtue 
and simplicity of the rural youth. In reality, Zhang Yimou wants to 
reveal how the urban modernization in China was interwoven with a 
rural patriarchal clan system (Chen 2000: 235). These patriarchal clan 
systems were based on the filial obedience of blood and geographical 
relationships based on paternal relationships, which was especially true 
of rural society (Biliang 2007: 59). 
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The movie depicts the life of a rural clan community in the modern 
city of Shanghai of the 1930s through the innocent eyes of a young boy 
from the countryside. A rural migrant arriving in Shanghai, Tang 
Shuisheng has been summoned by his uncle Liu to work as a personal 
servant for the mistress of a distant relative, also called Tang, who is a 
triad boss. All the members of the gang belong to the same native place 
of origin, and they offer him a job and protection in a city of prosperity 
and opportunity. He is expected, and required, to respond with loyalty 
and obedience. The story is narrated as a diary of his first seven days 
inside the clan. At a certain moment the triad boss flees to the country- 
side, together with his most loyal men, in order to hide from a rival 
gang. They settle on an almost uninhabited island. Zhang Yimou uses 
an unsophisticated and natural feeling in most of the scenes of the 
island, with high wild grasses and bamboo. There are only two struc- 
tures on the island: two small huts that are reminiscent of the classical 
cottage retreats of the literati. These cottages in a natural setting were 
important retirement and rural exile refuges for politicians and scholars 
who found themselves temporarily out of office throughout Chinese 
history. In Shanghai Triad, the retreat into nature is only temporary. The 
movie shows how corruption and brutality, which have a negative im- 
pact on the harmonious and simple way of life on the island, does not 
have its origin in the modern city life or in Western lifestyles. Violence 
is generated among the members of the same rural community, and it 
affects the humanity of three blameless countryside characters — 
Shuisheng (the servant), Bijou (the mistress), and Ajiao (the island 
neighbor). At the end of the movie, Shuisheng discovers that all three 
are victims. He is not able to escape the power of a hierarchical system 
and is forced to return to a city that, despite being a symbol of moder- 
nity and Western influences, still contains close circles of rural and 
loyal relationship networks that limit personal freedom. 

During the communist revolution, foreign imperialism was identified 
with central cities, and it was believed that essential roots of Chinese 
nationhood and Chinese communism were in the countryside, with the 
peasants (Stockman 2000: 51). Communist and national ideals aimed 
to recover the equilibrium and equity lost between the rural and the 
urban world. When the People’s Republic was established in 1949, the 
government aimed to create an industrialization plan based on the 
Soviet model in the cities. Cities were expected to be ‘producers’ not 
‘consumers’ and were to be inhabited by an industrial working class. 
Besides, one of the aims of Chinese communism was to bring urban 
areas and the countryside to the same level of development, re-estab- 
lishing a new economic and cultural urban-rural continuum. To equal- 
ize the opportunities in the cities and the countryside, the Communist 
Party initiated a campaign of urbanization for rural areas. Education 
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and medical services were expanded, together with the creation of coop- 
erative farming. Properties were confiscated and religious and tradi- 
tional patterns abolished. Mao’s aim was also to eliminate urban-rural 
economic and social differences. 

To achieve that goal, the state maintained total control over popula- 
tion flows. From the middle of the 1950s onwards, the system of popu- 
lation registration (hukou) limited mobility. The hukou system was a 
household registration record that identified Chinese citizens as resi- 
dent of either an urban or a rural area. Migrant workers required many 
bureaucratic passes in order to travel and settle in other areas. It was 
the Party who had the power to mobilize the population if this was con- 
sidered necessary. During the Great Leap Forward (1958-61), urban resi- 
dents were temporarily sent to rural areas to help in programs of rapid 
agricultural development, rural urbanization, and industrialization. This 
urban population was forced to move to the fields and factories in the 
countryside to improve the cultural and economic transformation; at 
the same time they could develop an appreciation for the problems of 
the rural population. From 1958 onwards, peasants had to belong to 
People’s Communes that were responsible for their own agricultural 
and industrial gains and production. They were also in charge of main- 
taining, repairing, or renewing irrigation systems, dams, and ditches. It 
is in this period that schools and medical care were provided free of 
charge. A later modification of the commune system in 1962, after the 
Great Leap Forward, restored the private plots and free peasant markets, 
obliging rural communes to carry the costs of schools and health care 
(Parish & King White 1978: 34). Factories and cooperatives in rural 
areas had to establish their own schools and provide education for their 
members, combining a half-work, half-study system. However, many 
children in rural areas were receiving little or no education. ‘Rural’ 
workers had to be members of a specific production team, a unit of a 
brigade that was a sub-unit of a commune. The distribution of gains 
was allotted according to work points (i.e. labor contributed to the col- 
lective), while students paid for their education out of the work and 
wages of their communes (Gardner 1971: 245). Conversely, there were 
benefits for those living in the cities. Urban workers, i.e. those with an 
urban hukou, had the right to state protection for housing, schools, 
healthcare, food, and clothes. Thus, despite the good will of political 
campaigns, the equality between the urban and the rural world was 
never achieved. There were, still, many advantages for the urban dwell- 
er and many scarcities for those living in rural areas. 

During the Cultural Revolution (1966-76), educated urban youth 
were sent to the countryside to learn true socialist values. Uncon- 
sciously, the Confucianist ideal of nature as deliverance from corruption 
was present in Mao campaigns. Mao called the campaign shangshan- 
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xiaxiang (‘up to the mountains and down to the countryside’). Some 
young urban visitors became teachers in rural schools. However, the 
peasantry felt that rural areas were a dumping ground for urban youths 
who failed to follow communist mandates in the city (Gardner 1971: 
239). The ones that married peasants maintained their urban hukou, 
while their partner (and their child) had to continue to live in the coun- 
tryside (Friedman 2005: 60). Families were divided because of different 
household registrations. Some of the youths who had been sent to the 
countryside died as a result of the difficult conditions, the lack of medi- 
cal attention, the hostility of the rural cadres, and the low wages and 
general levels of poverty. 

Chen Kaige, in his movie King of the Children (1987) — Haizi wang in 
Chinese — aimed to capture his own personal experience during the 
Cultural Revolution, a time when he was sent as an ‘intellectual youth’ 
to work in a production brigade in the Yunnan countryside during the 
late 1960s and 1970s. The movie is the adaptation of a novel with the 
same title (1984) of his fellow brigade member A. Cheng. It tells the 
story of a young man, Lao Gan, who belongs to a brigade of city youths 
in the forests of Yunnan. Despite the fact that he is barely educated, he 
is chosen as a talented person with a good temper to be sent as a 


Figure 5.2 Film still from King of the Children (1987) 


In the movie King of the Children (1987), Chen Kaige introduces the oxen to 
symbolize both the proletariat rural masses and the intellectual servants. 


Photo: Xi’an Film Studio 
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teacher in the second cycle of a countryside school. The school occupies 
a prominent spot on a hill, surrounded by forests, where nothing 
changes except the constant passing of time. The movie is an allegory 
of the relation of the powerless proletariat rural masses, with the urban 
intellectuals who are at their service. The children in the movie symbo- 
lize the Chinese people, represented as powerless figures. Mao Tse-tung 
ended a speech on art and literature delivered in 1942 with a couplet 
from the writer and poet Lu Xun’s Zizhao (‘Self-mockery’), supplying 
his own politicized interpretation: 


This couplet from a poem by Lu Xun should be our motto: 
Fierce-browed, I coolly defy a thousand pointing fingers; Head- 
bowed, like a willing ox I serve the children. The ‘thousand 
pointing fingers’ are our enemies, and we will never yield to 
them, no matter how ferocious. The ‘children’ here symbolise 
the proletariat and the masses. All communists, all revolution- 
aries, all revolutionary literary and art works should learn from 
the example of Lu Xun and be the ‘oxen’ for the proletariat and 
the masses, bending their backs to the task until their dying day." 


The image of the urban intellectuals becoming oxen for the rural prole- 
tariat is associated, in the movie of Chen Kaige, with the allegory of 
the teachers and the children. The story focuses on Lao Gan’s relation- 
ship with the young rural students and the pedagogic aim of the 
Communist Party of bringing two worlds together, where urban intel- 
lectuals must learn from peasants, who are in turn served by the urban 
intellectuals. The educational experiences of Lao Gan in the countryside 
seem to be unsuccessful. Nature and the rural life seem to cause stupor, 
lethargy, and boredom in the teacher. Lao Gan feels unfortunate; he 
does not think he is learning or doing anything useful. He is constantly 
counting the time passing. He feels the weight of the years, forced 
against his will to be in isolation and constantly dreaming of his return 
to the city. With a critical attitude, Lao Gan introduces changes in the 
communist learning methods of the rural school. Students were used 
to mechanically copying standardized communist texts from the black- 
board not knowing their meaning or content. The rural students start 
learning with him the meaning of characters, writing freely their own 
thoughts. From the imposed abstract political slogans to concrete life 
experiences, Lao Gan teaches individuals, not the collective. He wants 
the students to learn to think for themselves, and ‘to speak when they 
have something to say’, because ‘nature’ and the ‘rural life’ are a source 
of knowledge and freedom. Lao Gan teaches the students a new charac- 
ter niú shui (‘ox-water’). He explains to the students this new character: 
‘Oxen are stubborn animals, you can scold them and hit them, and they 
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just blink at you. But there are times when oxen go wild — that is, when 
you piss. This is because oxen love salt.’ The ox in this case is at the 
same time the proletarian rural masses and the intellectual servants. 
The pissing master is the Communist Party, which gives to peasants 
education and culture and to urban intellectuals a peasant working 
experience with the aim of transforming them into obedient and 
pleased masses. 


Traumatic contrast between rural and urban life 


With the open economic policies of Deng Xiaoping in the 1980s, the 
countryside was de-collectivized. The rural land that belonged to the 
commune was divided into individual plots and leased to farmers for 
fifteen to twenty-five years. The single-family farm of freehold owner- 
ship allowed peasants to invest labor and money in their own land, pay- 
ing part of their gains in taxes to the government. However, this house- 
hold-responsibility system failed because farms were dispersed, and the 
lack of capital and large-scale farming made investment impossible 
(Wilson 1996: 170). The government also gave farmers responsibility 
for improving rural management and maintaining infrastructure, but 
farmers did not have a powerful organization as they had during the 
commune period. 

From the 1990s on, farmers started engaging in sideline activities, 
working for industries and enterprises in rural towns. These industries 
were cooperative local organizations (the collective property of local gov- 
ernments), run by party members and local investors. Rural towns and 
villages were able to establish productive industries for basic consumer 
goods like textile, paper, simple electronics, simple agricultural tools, 
bricks for house construction, and extraction industries like coal. When 
there were no jobs in the factories or when it was harvest time, workers 
returned to tending their crops. However, many farmers lived in miser- 
able conditions. Many services formerly provided by the state now had 
to be paid for by the farmers themselves, including roads, wells, 
schools, and electricity networks, which required extra income. The 
poorest farmers asked the youngest family members to seek jobs else- 
where as ‘surplus migratory labor’ in rural industries in the rural towns 
and cities. The farms were left in the hands of women, children, and 
the elderly, making rural development hardly possible. Despite the fact 
that most of the land was not cultivated, many farmers still preferred to 
abandon it rather than transfer it to others through rent contracts 
because they valued property as a form of security (Chang & Kwok 
1990: 149). As a result, there has been a gradual abandonment of agri- 
culture as a way of life in favor of work in rural industries and cities. 
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With the abandonment of rural land and rural production, there is the 
danger of an unsustainable situation in the equilibrium between the 
supply and demand of primary goods and food. The number of migrant 
people in big urban conurbations is increasing, while the rural country- 
side is being abandoned. The communist ideal of equilibrium and the 
achievement of a rural-urban continuum between both worlds has not 
been accomplished. The actual Chinese political goal is economic 
growth concentrated in big manufacturing companies in urban conur- 
bations and the international projection of their mega-cities on a global 
scale. 

With the economic and political reforms of 1978, restrictions on 
social mobility changed slightly. The government slogan in the 1980s 
was li tu bu li xiang (to leave the land but not to leave the rural areas). 
The peasant workers (mingong) lived in rural areas and commuted to 
the rural towns for work, or migrated to cities as laborers without get- 
ting an urban hukou. There was a ‘decentralized urban growth’ (Lee 
1992: 89-118). Towns and cities became centers of economic activity but 
not bases of residential expansion. Townships (xiang) had a rural hukou, 
and many farmers coming from other rural villages could work and live 
in them. However, since 1984 many former xiang became towns with 
urban status (zhen). The first reform in the household registration sys- 
tem made it possible for peasants to move into these small towns 
(zhen). In 2000, over 100 million rural residents were making their liv- 
ing in them (Stockman 2000: 59). In 2001, a second round of major 
reform regarding registration resulted in rural hukou residents being 
able to move to small cities and designated towns of less than 200,000 
inhabitants if they had a stable job and a legal urban residence. 
However, many rural migrants still live in poor conditions, and in their 
desperation they enter cities illegally in search of jobs. They do not have 
any rights to social housing or healthcare. Rural migrants are consid- 
ered to be a ‘temporary’ population known as mang liu (blind migrants). 
They are not officially registered in the cities and therefore have 
become known as the ‘floating population’. These illegal rural migrants 
live without fixed abode, constantly travelling from place to place. Many 
of them do not stay permanently in the city; they are either ‘cyclical’ (re- 
turning home in cycles such as during harvest time) or ‘repeat mi- 
grants’ (they return to their native place, only to leave again at a later 
time) (Friedmann 2005: 65). 

In the movie Platform (2000) — Zhantdi in Chinese, named after a 
popular song about waiting at a railway platform — Jia Zhang-ke depicts 
his own personal memories of the times and places of his youth in an 
epic chronological linearity. It narrates the important changes of a peri- 
od of transition during the 1980s and 1990s, seen through the lives of 
a group of young boys and girls working at a cultural brigade cultural 
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Figure 5.3 Film still from Platform (2000) 
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Jia Zhang-ke in Platform (2000), shows how modern urban trends do not adapt 
to a frozen rural way of life. 


Photo: Ana M. Moya Pellitero 


troupe (wengongtuan) in Fenyang, the hometown of Jia Zhang-ke, which 
is in Shanxi province. The movie registers the details of the daily life of 
this young group as they discover their adulthood and search for new 
dreams whose generational rupture challenges established party restric- 
tions. The young group is always on tour, moving through villages and 
rural towns, celebrating Mao’s teachings in their musical representa- 
tions. They strongly believe in the security and protection of the brigade 
under the mandates of the Communist Party. However, they are also 
influenced by new fashions (clothes from Guangzhou, foreign movies 
and hairstyles, music from Taiwan, or European literature). All of them 
have big dreams about leaving the rural town and moving to big mod- 
ern cities because there they can find a better future. However, they are 
trapped in a rural network of poverty due to their rural hukou and the 
limited opportunities for youth in rural areas, while modernity always 
comes from the outside, from the big urban centers. Throughout the 
movie the young group talks about progress without being fully able to 
achieve it. The film encapsulates a feeling of anticipation for a new 
modern life (illegal songs, hairstyles, clothing, literature) and disap- 
pointment once this modern culture is integrated by the government 
and adapted inside a rural context and a rural society (McGrath 2007: 
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97). New urban trends and fashions do not adapt to a frozen rural way 
of life. Historical and cultural change is depicted inside trivial events, 
quotidian moments, inactivity, and boredom. There is an experience of 
melancholy in the young characters about a future that remains out of 
reach and a past that is lost. Changes occur slowly and unnoticeably, 
signs of change appear as a result of a slow process, blurring the details 
of how they happened. After the privatization of the entertainment busi- 
ness, the cultural brigade is bought by one of the comrades. They are 
forced to be competitive and to earn their own economic benefits, so 
they reinvent themselves as an ‘all-star rock-and-breakdance electronic 
band’. They try to copy commercial pop culture and operate at the 
mercy of the market. These new songs and international go-go dances 
are not well accepted in the rural villages and towns where they tour. 
They feel marginalized in their own rural environment. They are con- 
stantly travelling, short of money. As ‘repeat migrants’, they always 
return to Fenyang after long periods of touring, while the rural home- 
town remains unchanged. The young group is constantly drifting 
around in the same poor rural environment. In the middle of the valley, 
their truck breaks down; a train passes along a viaduct and they run to- 
wards it but cannot reach it. It is an allegory of modernity, experienced 
as an absence. They experience a life in which all the hopes of youth 
are truncated by the limitations of freedom of movement. The country- 
side and nature are vast but prisonlike due to the rural hukou registra- 
tion. At the same time, rural areas are unprepared to deal with the 
modernity and cultural reforms coming from urban centers. 


Rural migrants, a hidden reality 


Researchers agree that by about the mid-1990s, migration to cities in 
China affected approximately 80-100 million people (Stockman 1992: 
65). At present, temporary residents without a formal urban household 
registration arrive in large numbers in the cities. Most of them are tem- 
porary workers, construction laborers, and housemaids. Chinese mega- 
cities (Shanghai, Beijing, Guangzhou, Shenzhen, Tianjin) are magnets 
for young rural migrants dreaming of a better future and opportunities. 
This population is unskilled, but they know there is enough work for 
everyone. However, what they do not know is that their illegal situation 
with a rural household registration makes them secondary citizens, 
without basic rights for needs such as health, social housing, or a nor- 
mal salary. Migrants, because of their rural status, cannot obtain state- 
subsidized housing in the cities (anju). Cities like Shanghai or Hong 
Kong with semi-colonial networks and international projection are 
proud of their urban international status. At the same time, their 
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citizens are also overconfident of their job opportunities and their city’s 
international status on a global level. Other cities in China are compet- 
ing to reach the same degree of international projection. 

Meanwhile, being a rural migrant in these global metropolises entails 
backwardness and illiteracy; it means not having a stable life or equal 
opportunities. This ‘floating population’ in China is now considered to 
be a dangerous class (Friedmann 2005: 63). They barely mix with the 
urban population because they live on the fringes, on construction sites, 
or in factories. It is an ‘invisible population’ that gathers together in 
groups coming from the same place of origin. This Confucian tradition 
and principle of social organization still holds today, and it helps mi- 
grants to find a safe place in the urban social structure, despite their 
illegal condition. The state does not control the numbers of illegal rural 
migrants. The majority of them end up doing dangerous, dirty, and dif- 
ficult jobs, in family enterprises, manufacturing industries, or as maids 
in middle-class households. They also move to the marginal trades of 
the informal and illegal economies. All of them are exploited and paid 
less than the minimum wage. Young migrant women are also at high 
risk of being sexually exploited and abused. Migrants are housed in 
cramped dormitories, squeezed into rooms with many others from the 
same place of origin because their limited monthly salaries are not 
enough to pay for individual rooms. Migrants also need to save money 
to support families in the countryside, one of the major reasons why 
they left home in the first place. 

Rural migrants have created a social space outside of official planning 
that implies a transformation not only of the physical space of the cities 
but also of society in general (Zhang 2001: 202-3). The migrants create 
alternative spaces to live in using illegal structures like temporary hous- 
ing, stores, restaurants, and street markets. Beijing or Shanghai periodi- 
cally eradicate migrant enclaves and repatriate the population because 
these areas are considered a threat to the public order (due to poor liv- 
ing conditions, social disorder, and the deterioration of the urban envir- 
onment). For important international gatherings and events, the govern- 
ment mobilizes clean-up campaigns, demolishing illegal structures. In 
the cities, illegal enclaves are called ‘villages’ (cun) and are preceded by 
the name of the province where the migrants come from. In Beijing 
there is a Henancun, Anhuicun, Zhejiangcun, and so forth. These vil- 
lages are conglomerations of illegal dwellings located in peri-urban 
zones (Friedmann 2005: 70). The main government action against ille- 
gal enclaves and urban deterioration is urban development plans with a 
‘demolition-development’ model. In the case of peri-urban villages 
around big metropolitan conurbations, the government changes the 
residents’ registration household from rural to urban hukou in order to 
expel the rural migrant population living inside these chaotic, shanty, 
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and spatially segregated areas. When this happens, the migrant rural 
population living in them automatically acquires a status of illegality, 
forcing them to relocate elsewhere and be in constant drift. 

In his movie So Close to Paradise (1998), Wang Xiaoshuai shares his 
personal experience as a migrant. The movie is recorded in the city of 
Wuhan, where he lived for two years. With a nearly documentary style, 
he depicts the marginal reality of the rural population. It introduces the 
problem of the invisibility of rural migrants in cities. Processes of 
assimilation inside the city are painful, and in order to survive, the rural 
migrants have to cope with uncertainties and hide or renounce their 
own identity. The story is explained by a country boy, Dongzi, trying to 
make a living in the city in order to send money to his family. He lives 
with another rural migrant from the same village, Huangpi. The young 
boy works as a ‘shoulder pole’ for two yuan per day. Comradeship based 
on place of origin is important for mutual help. However, his fellow 
countryman leads a criminal life. The young boy does manual labor, 
but he cannot pay for his miserable room, while his friend, hiding his 
tural identity, deals with illegal businesses and makes money. The mo- 
vie questions the survival mechanisms of the migrant, living in a small 
ramshackle apartment at the riverside, where there is no running water 


Figure 5.4 Film still from So Close to Paradise (1998) 
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In his film So Close to Paradise (1998), Wang Xiaoshuai introduces the problem 
of the invisibility of rural migrants in cities. 


Photo: Ana M. Moya Pellitero 
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or heating. Dongzi cannot earn enough money to make a normal living. 
The boy begins to doubt. He wishes to go back to his village where life 
is easier despite the misery. Both rural migrants fall in love with a 
Vietnamese bar-singer, who is a victim of sexual exploitation. 

The rural floating population plays an indispensable role in providing 
cheap labor for China’s rapid urbanization. However, this floating popu- 
lation becomes the most heavily exploited in contemporary Chinese 
society, as rural migrants are disliked because of their propensity for 
petty crimes, untidiness, and dirtiness, as well as their lack of educa- 
tion. The movie also shows the power of the judicial detention system, 
reorganized in the early 1990s, to quickly repatriate the rural floating 
population and migrant laborers whenever necessary in order to pre- 
serve ‘urban beauty and neatness’ (Xu 2007: 68). Because rural 
migrants cannot become legal residents — it is only through education 
that it is possible to legalize one’s move to another part of the country — 
migrants need to hide and renounce their identities. As Tsung-yi 
Michelle Huang refers to in her chapter in this publication, rural mi- 
grants have an attitude of ‘flexible cross-border identity’. The aim of the 
immigrants is to make the process of assimilation in big cities less 
painful by negating the basis of the Confucian social structure of 
veneration to native bonds. Only by negating their own identity is it 
possible to enjoy their own freedom in the city. Wang Xiaoshuai reveals 
in his film the cruel reality of a rural-urban divide that only disappears 
by erasing the signs of identity such us accents, attitudes, clothes, etc. 
Migrant survival in the cities is about hiding status and identity. 


Conclusion 


The main reason for the People’s Republic’s failure to repair the rural- 
urban continuum has been the impossibility of solving the educational, 
social, and economic inequality between rural areas and cities. Despite 
the efforts to attain an equitable, productive society, where villages and 
cities are inhabited by a working class, and despite the good intention 
of levelling out the differences between urban intellectuals and laboring 
peasants and overcoming the distinction between mental and manual 
labor, peasants during the period that Mao was in power suffered isola- 
tion and poverty. They were asked to be responsible for their own pro- 
duction and the maintenance of infrastructure, services and education, 
while urban citizens enjoyed the advantages of free education, services, 
healthcare, food, and clothes. 

With the reform of the agricultural system and the move to a socialist 
market economy, farmers have seen an increase in their responsibilities 
and taxes, forcing them to migrate to maintain their families. The 
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reform of the economic system since 1984 has emphasized the develop- 
ment of urban areas. Education has been a mechanism for levelling so- 
ciety, and even today, rural students that score highly in the national ex- 
aminations for college entrance have access to legalized urban hukou 
and can thereby improve their social status in urban areas. 

The even bigger problem of inequality between the rural and the 
urban worlds in China cannot be solved by erasing or hiding the pro- 
blem. The government’s aim is to create cities that are clean and tidy. 
Therefore, since the 1990s, the judicial detention system has repa- 
triated the rural floating population and migrant laborers whenever 
necessary by applying a development plan in cities with a ‘demolition- 
development’ model in order to clean up illegal enclaves. 

Since the 1980s, Chinese moviemakers have felt responsible for 
reflecting on Chinese society, especially its rural-urban inequalities. 
Fifth-Generation moviemakers, in attempting to avoid state censorship, 
have used the technique of open interpretation and allegory in their fil- 
mic narratives. In that way they could expound their critical vision and 
standpoint without restriction. Sixth-Generation moviemakers have 
been more direct in presenting their critical overview by using a docu- 
mentary style and using digital cameras with low budgets that do not 
require government funding. Many of their films have been banned in 
China. 

Nowadays, a New Documentary Movement is proliferating in digital 
form. This has taken a central role in Chinese audio-visual culture over 
the last two decades. The films are characterized by immediacy, sponta- 
neity, and closer contact with the lived experience (Berry & Rofel 2010: 
4). This New Documentary Movement is acquiring an important role in 
the struggle to survive outside the state system. The films that are emer- 
ging from this movement are low-budget, independent documentary 
films using digital cameras, and bring together larger numbers of 
young filmmakers, and are shown outside the official Chinese film sys- 
tem. These young moviemakers can make themselves heard by expos- 
ing social inequalities, approaching individual realities and sharing 
them through visual mass media and information and communication 
technologies. The digital video in China is offering evidence of social 
inequalities, mainly among migrants, allowing the voice of ordinary 
people to be heard. In this way it has succeeded in opening up a plat- 
form for social debate. 


Note 


1 “Talks at the Yenan Forum on Literature and Art’, Mao Tse-tung on Literature and Art 
(Beijing: Foreign Languages Press, 1960: 39-40; quoted in Chow, 1993: 91). 


6 Revisiting Hong Kong 


Fruit Chan’s ‘Little Cheung’ 


Tsung-yi Michelle Huang 


Abstract 

This chapter uses Hong Kong director Fruit Chan’s city film Little 
Cheung as a case study in order to tease out specific aspects of 
the postcolonial narrative of the global city. The central argument 
is that in the global city, the ‘localness’ in the postcolonial dis- 
course can never be taken for granted but must be realized as a 
kind of ‘construction’. As seen in the film, one of the formative 
logics of the postcolonial discourse is the naturalization of the 
global: when urban space replaces rural landscape as the site to 
anchor one’s local consciousness, the spatial geographies of glo- 
bal cities have to be erased or rendered unseen. Therefore, in the 
film the population flow in the global city becomes naturalized, 
and another salient sign of the global city — the monumental 
buildings — is represented as local landmarks rather than a sym- 
bol of global capital. My analysis of Little Cheung intends to fore- 
ground the dilemma that East-Asian cities face. On the one hand, 
to represent the subalterns, postcolonial narratives have to be 
written, and only in that way can the ‘local’ be recognized. Chan’s 
representation of back streets and alleyways as the central setting 
of the film is clear evidence of this point. Without such narratives, 
the subalterns of East-Asian cities will remain the invisible other, 
marginalized in the grand narrative of contemporary globalization. 
On the other hand, as seen in Hong Kong’s case, to construct an 
‘authentic’ local, the first task to tackle in the postcolonial writing 
is the spatial characteristics of global cities. If the postcolonial 
writing of the ‘local’ erases the global to such an extent that the 
representation of the local turns into a de-territorialized myth, the 
postcolonial narrative, which originally is meant to speak for the 
local, might at the same time unconsciously facilitate the opera- 
tion of global metropolises, and hence become an ideological 
instrument undetected by city-users. 
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Hong Kong and its (post)coloniality 


A poet in Hong Kong is by the very nature of things distanced 
from all that grandiose and heroic voice. He is writing like a 
clown speaking on television, like a cab driver speaking in the 
front seat, or someone speaking directly to the inner life, or inti- 
mately to his friends. 

Leung Ping-kwan 


I would suggest instead that postcoloniality is the condition of 
the intelligentsia of global capitalism. The question, then, is not 
whether this global intelligentsia can (or should) return to na- 
tional loyalties but whether, in recognition of its own class posi- 
tion in global capitalism, it can generate a thoroughgoing criti- 
cism of its own ideology and formulate practices of resistance 
against the system of which it is a product. 

Arif Dirlik 


In the 1990s, Hong Kong and its postcolonial present have received 
much attention among cultural critics. Most of the interpretations sug- 
gest the indeterminacy of Hong Kong’s postcolonial condition. For 
example, Rey Chow argues that Hong Kong’s return to China simply 
marks the beginning of another era of colonization instead of putting 
an end to it: Hong Kong’s handover should be understood as a transfer 
‘between colonizers’, since the ‘One Country, Two Systems’ means any- 
thing but an informed choice by Hong Kong people.’ Esther Yau also 
points out Hong Kongers’ contradictory mindset and calls for a careful 
analysis of local people’s changing relationship to China as well as the 
colonial government in different historical contexts (180-81). For Ackbar 
Abbas, Hong Kong’s postcoloniality is a happening that took place well 
before 1997: ‘the eventualities have arrived before the event’ (1997b: 
304). Specifically, Abbas argues that ‘[plostcoloniality begins, it has 
already begun, when subjects find themselves thinking and acting in a 
certain way; in other words, postcoloniality is a tactic and a practice, not 
a legal-political contract, or a historical accident’ (19972: 10). 

To draw on Abbas’s observation, I argue that in the historical develop- 
ment of Hong Kong’s postcolonial consciousness the Sino-British Joint 
Declaration signed in 1984 plays a crucial role in shaping how Hong 
Kong people define their own identity. A powerful statement reasserting 
China’s sovereignty, the declaration stamped China into the collective 
cultural and national imagination of the Hong Kong people.” Starting 
with this (working) definition, I hope to clarify the interaction between 
postcolonial writing and the urban space of the global city by closely 
examining the cultural representation of the postcolonial consciousness 
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rather than the political structures of postcoloniality. As Abbas argues, 
‘{cJultural forms, too, can perhaps also be regarded as a rebus that pro- 
jects a city’s desires and fears, although it is likely to be a rebus of a par- 
ticularly complex kind’ (1997a: 1). By interpreting the cultural forms 
represented in Fruit Chan’s film Little Cheung (2000), the following 
analysis aims to illustrate the complexity of addressing such postcolo- 
nial concerns as the local and the rural in the global city. 


Little Cheung: a postcolonial narrative of a global city 


Chan’s postcolonial narrative relies on a surprisingly simple device: the 
story of a young boy, the Little Cheung of the title. In the film, we fol- 
low Cheung, a nine-year-old from the Portland Street area in Mong 
Kok, through a short period in his life (from winter 1996 through sum- 
mer 1997) that happens to coincide with the Chinese takeover of Hong 
Kong. As a part-time delivery boy at his father’s restaurant, Little 
Cheung’s life centers on his family and neighbors. Among them are 
his grandmother, a former Cantonese opera singer; his father, a serious 
and hard-working restaurant owner; his mother, a regular at the neigh- 
borhood mahjong house; Armi, the Filipina maid that takes care of 
him; neighbors from all walks of life; and his new friend, Fan, an illegal 
immigrant from China. During the summer of 1997, we see Little 
Cheung occupying himself at school by learning Mandarin Chinese, 
playing with Tamagotchi (his virtual pet), delivering food for tips, and 
asking around about his disowned, disappeared older brother. In the 
city, aside from ‘celebrating the handover’, as Chan ironically puts it, 
every Hong Konger is concerned with the sickly Cantonese opera-singer 
Brother Cheung and his family scandal due to a heritage dispute. 
Before the summer comes to an end, Brother Cheung and grandma 
pass away, Armi leaves, and Fan is deported back to China. 

Partly because Little Cheung uses Hong Kong’s return to China as its 
setting, the film is generally regarded as the director’s ‘national’ alle- 
gory, an effort to constitute a local identity in response to the political 
impact of 19972 In this last episode of his ‘1997 Trilogy’, Chan persis- 
tently tells a story of how the handover changes ordinary people’s every- 
day life.4 The colonial power pitted against the local is China. 
Throughout the film, Chan shows the audience how China stakes 
claims on Hong Kong with shots like the street banners saying 
‘Celebrate the Handover’ or the school children’s Mandarin Chinese 
and civics lessons. 

In addition to the apparent political subtext, quite a few critics believe 
that the film presents a realistic account of street life and stakes out a 
distinctive Hong Kong identity. For example, Shelly Kraicer points out 
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that ‘[iJn its focus on the family and the surrounding neighbourhood, 
the film recalls the classic family neo-realist dramas of an earlier 
Cantonese cinema’.° For Yiu-wai Chu, the film represents a ‘seemingly 
pure local identity’ (250). Such arguments raise the question of how to 
read beyond the self-evident ‘national’ allegory and identify the particu- 
larities of Hong Kong’s postcolonial writing. At a time when such ideas 
as ‘local’ and ‘authentic’ have been problematized, when the desire to 
possess a ‘pure local identity’ has been debunked as a naive nostalgic 
longing, and when ‘glocalization’ (or ‘localized global’) has been appro- 
priated as a cliché, we have to ask whether Chan’s film embodies a ‘see- 
mingly pure local identity’ told from an ‘indigenous perspective’ (Chu: 
238, 250). To be precise, how does Chan’s artistic representation of the 
local help us comprehend the challenges in fashioning a national or cul- 
tural identity in an age characterized by global flows? 

To elucidate the problems facing a postcolonial author in the age of 
globalization, it is essential to trace the tension between Chan’s formu- 
lation of a local identity and the operating logic of the global city. 
Therefore, in what follows, the ‘local reality’ as seen in Little Cheung is 
examined in relation to the urban specificity of Hong Kong as a global 
city. In a sense, Chan is able to present an ‘authentic’ local identity 
because he pushes front and center the seemingly banal everyday life of 
a grassroots community. More importantly, such a representation of the 
local is made possible by reconfiguring the global space in the local 
through innovative filmic language and narrative strategies, which not 
only naturalize foreign laborers and illegal immigrants as neighbors 
and family but also displace the monumental space of the global city 
into the postcolonial place for Hong Kong’s identity formation. That is, 
the artistic treatment of global city vistas in Little Cheung suggests the 
dilemma of Hong Kong’s postcolonial writing: the attempt to compose 
a counternarrative against the backdrop of cultural hegemony may also 
unwittingly re-marginalize the other (foreign laborers and illegal immi- 
grants) in the global city and in turn fall prey to the ideology of ‘local- 
centrism’. 


Front and center: the politics of representing the local 


The representation of the mundane everyday life of a local community 
in the film maps out an intelligible and concrete image of Hong Kong, 
an insider’s account of how people in Hong Kong perceive and experi- 
ence commercial urban spaces on a daily basis. In terms of construct- 
ing an indigenous cultural identity, Chan’s camera captures the local to 
counter the stock image of Hong Kong as ungrounded capitalist space. 
For a long time, Hong Kong has been defined negatively: it is ‘a 
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borrowed time and a borrowed place’, ‘a culture of disappearance’, and 
the epitome of an ‘off-ground economy’. The economic miracle is 
explained by the theory of ‘lack’, a derogatory rationale that attributes 
Hong Kong’s economic development to its colonized status of lacking 
political agency, which redirects the libidinal drive to commercialism.’ 
At the very beginning of the film, Chan addresses the meanings of eco- 
nomic development and materialism from a banal, pedestrian perspec- 
tive. As a smart, precocious kid, Little Cheung opens the film with such 
remarks: 


I understood a lot when I was nine. My father owned a restau- 
rant to make money. The Filipino maid at home was here to 
make money. My mother played mahjong in the mahjong parlor 
for money. And Brother Cheung went on TV charity fund-raisers 
for money. I am no exception. So I have known since little that 
money is a dream for everyone. No wonder everyone on the 
street is especially enterprising. 


The protagonist’s idea of the entrepreneurial mentality suggests that 
the ‘lack’ theory might be problematic. As Chow argues, ‘[w]ith its colo- 
niality, then, economics and commerce are Hong Kong’s “origins” ’ 
(1993: 187, emphasis original). 

The essence of Chan’s ‘local’ lies in the neighborhood he portrays. 
Little Cheung exemplifies a community in the big city. People in the 
community might come and go; yet for those who stay, it is still the 
anchor and center of everyday life. Nevertheless, as the story unfolds, 
we come to realize that the community that promises a sense of belong- 
ing and a comfort of being ‘at home’ is actually the same one that wit- 
nesses people leaving one after another (Little Cheung’s brother, grand- 
ma, Armi, and Fan). The disintegration of the neighborhood points to 
the instability of ‘home’ or ‘the local’. Such a fast-changing community 
(the dynamics between mutability and stability, negatively defined and 
concretely represented, disappearance and reappearance) has to be ana- 
lyzed in relation to globalization: the chosen local underlines the com- 
plicated pattern of transmigration, social integration, and perilous equi- 
librium in a global city. 

Chan’s aesthetic choice of the local in the global city deserves careful 
discussion: what makes Mong Kok a better local setting than any rural 
area? Does this site adequately represent Hong Kong’s localness? 
Geographically speaking, Hong Kong comprises Hong Kong Island, 
Kowloon, and outlying islands such as Lantau Island and Cheung 
Chau. From its early history as a major port and fishing post, Hong 
Kong still preserves traces of that past, particularly in the New 
Territories and Sai Kung. Even as they have become increasingly 
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urbanized, Hong Kong is never a land without any rural areas. Chan’s 
cinematic option, in fact, has to be put in the perspective of urban spa- 
tialization. As the character Fan says in the film, ‘Little Cheung once 
told me that people living in the old Hong Kong buildings have a lot of 
stories. I believe him’. To put it another way, Little Cheung is literally 
Chan’s Hong Kong story. This story, as well as the Hong Kong identity 
it constructs, relies more upon the old mansions than the grassroots 
fishing villages or offshore islands. As Chu argues, Hong Kong’s post- 
coloniality has to be situated not only in the context of global capitalism 
but also within the space of the metropolis. Compared with other post- 
colonies, this highly developed global city cannot cling to a prominent 
aboriginal culture as its grassroots. Therefore, ‘the imagination of the 
rural as the local has to be replaced by the city’ (172). 

The cultural imagination suggested by Chan’s representation of 
Mong Kok as the authentic local further points to the changing role of 
the rural in contemporary global cities. On the one hand, Hong Kong’s 
rurality is virtually compressed in the process of modernization and glo- 
balization (see how Disneyland and Chek Lap Kok airport have trans- 
formed Lantau Island). In terms of cultural identification, rurality is at 
the same time marginalized, and hence becomes the anonymous 
‘other’. Deviating from the stereotypical Hong Kong, which has long 
been celebrated as the dazzling ‘City of Glass’ or the glamorous ‘Pearl 
of the Orient’, the true Hong Kong that Chan has in mind is not the 
fishing villages at the other end of the spectrum, but the old commu- 
nities in the city. In the same vein as Kar-wai Wong’s Chungking 
Mansion, Chan’s anonymous apartment buildings and popular local 
restaurants have, in the eyes of the insiders, become the authentic 
Hong Kong.° 

The point of understanding Chan’s alternative choice of local is not 
to argue for the ‘authentic rural’ as a site of postcolonial resistance or 
naively romanticize the outlying islands and fishing villages for their 
presumed innocent ‘origins’ that would keep commercialization and 
globalization at bay. Rather, the film’s representation of ‘rurality in the 
city’ testifies to the fact that neither the ‘rural’ nor the ‘urban’ is some- 
thing pure or homogenous. In other words, Chan’s film provides a mi- 
cro-personal account that sheds light on the relational understanding of 
the country and the city in the global age proposed by urban theorists. 
For example, Neil Brenner and Roger Keil suggest a Lefebvrian way to 
reconsider the urban society and the rural: for Lefebvre, ‘the world city 
has emerged not because certain types of places have become control 
centers for the global economy, but rather because a generalized pro- 
cess of worldwide urbanization is now unfolding ... Lefebvre argues 
against the notion that there could, under contemporary conditions, be 
a rural alternative to global urbanization ... Lefebvre insists that there is 
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no “outside” to the world city. We all reside in it ...’ (358, emphasis added). 
Michael Woods, inspired by Doreen Massey’s relational reading of 
space, also observes a trend of rethinking the urban/rural dynamics. He 
argues that in the accounts of global cities written by Friedmann (1986) 
and Sassen (1991; 1996), urbanity is the precondition of global cities 
for the operation and reproduction of globalization, the emphasis on 
the urbanity suggesting ‘the exclusion of the “rural” as part of an undif- 
ferentiated “other” beyond the global city’ (491). However, ‘recent writ- 
ings have emphasized the microprocesses involved in global city forma- 
tion and redescribed the global city as a heterogeneous assemblage. In 
Chan’s Little Cheung, I argue, the transformation of the old mansions, 
the ‘rurality in the city’, into the archetypal home of Hong Kong resi- 
dents, exemplifies the global city as a ‘heterogeneous assemblage’ as 
well as the way in which Hong Kong’s identity politics are deeply 
entwined with the metropolis itself. 


Family and friends: the naturalization of global people flows 


The rundown buildings situated in the old community cannot function 
as the bedrock of Hong Kong’s local reality without Chan’s powerful 
portrayal of the inhabitants of the space — the neighborhood centering 
around the sundry natives and those who join them from outside. 
These two groups of culturally underrepresented people serve as the 
subaltern figures in Chan’s postcolonial writing. The former includes 
Uncle Guong of the newsstand at the street corner, the twin old-timers 
of the funeral store, Uncle Hoi, his gangster son David, and the strum- 
pet sister, who dotes on Little Cheung."° They are members rooted in 
the community, utilized to foreground the local landscape. The Filipina 
maid Armi and the illegal immigrant Fan belong to the latter group of 
underrepresented people. They dramatize global people flow — the ille- 
gal immigrants and the transnational laborers, one of the intricate vari- 
ables pertaining to globalization. 

A careful interpretation of the filmic images and functions of these 
two types of subaltern characters helps us understand how Chan’s post- 
colonial discourse understates globalization to invent a seemingly 
unvarnished account of Hong Kong’s localness. First of all, the foreign 
domestic workers and illegal immigrants — the underclass brought 
about by capital flows — are appropriated on account of the director’s 
deep concern with telling a story about local Hong Kong people. To 
make the postcolonial narrative of the global city ‘authentic’, Armi and 
Fan are transformed into a family member and a good neighbor, respec- 
tively. In this way, they are not only elements of the hybrid global city 
but also part of the local community. The process of naturalizing those 
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who are brought into the local by global flows partly accounts for 
Armi’s role as a surrogate mother, who takes care of Little Cheung. 
After being punished by his father, for example, Little Cheung turns to 
the maid rather than to his mother for comfort. The scene that shows 
Little Cheung crying bitterly, reluctant to let the maid leave after his 
grandmother passes away, also suggests his attachment to Armi. In the 
ensuing shots — a flashback to the past before Armi leaves — we see her 
skilfully cooking in the tiny kitchen and preparing food for Little 
Cheung, accentuating the child’s sense of loss. The intimacy between 
Little Cheung and the maid further hints at an absent mother-by-blood, 
who spends more of her time in the mahjong house than with her 
child. These details, which accumulate through force of repetition, illus- 
trate the Filipina maid’s maternal function. 

Like Armi, Fan as an illegal immigrant is naturalized as a next-door 
girl in Chan’s postcolonial narrative. From Little Cheung’s point of 
view, Fan is a neighborhood girl who simply shows up at his doorway, 
seemingly from nowhere, to take up a delivery job and earn tips just as 
if they were playing games together. Presented through Little Cheung’s 
limited viewpoint, Fan is not a ‘little snake’ but a girl with a business 
sense almost as keen as his, though somewhat weirder: ‘Our activities 
on the street are strange. But Fan is stranger than I am. She doesn’t go 
to school, but tries to wash dishes like adults do’. At first, Little Cheung 
has no idea why one day Fan suddenly flees from two policemen. 
Cheung tails Fan but surprisingly never inquires into why she is hiding 
from the police: ‘I followed her. When she found me, I didn’t remem- 
ber a thing. I just smiled at her. She smiled back’. For Little Cheung, 
even though he later comes to realize that Fan is an unregistered citi- 
zen, she is still his ‘business partner’ as well as a playmate, an identity 
drastically different from ‘the little snake’ his father has in mind. 

As Esther M.K. Cheung notes, the micro-histories of Hong Kong 
tend to naturalize the history of colonization by ‘invoking familial and 
natal images such as “parents”, “offspring” and “birth” (572)."" Under 
the façade of a simple rhetorical kinship system (Britain and China as 
Hong Kong’s parents), the quintessential violence of colonialism un- 
folds: ‘Natal tropes such as “birth” and parental “passion” naturalise 
and implicitly endorse British imperial history’ (572). Following this 
logic, we should by no means sentimentalize the maternal image of the 
Filipina maid and the playmate image of the illegal immigrant. The 
characterization of such a ‘mother-figure’ and the ‘girl next door’ does 
enable Filipina maids and unregistered children, who are deprived of 
adequate cultural representation, to seemingly acquire a positive image 
and cast away their destined role of the invisible ‘other’ in the city. 
However, it is exactly through the images of a loving family and a good 
friend that the people flow of the Filipina domestic servants or the 
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illegal immigrants in a global city is rationalized to fit into the film’s 
postcolonial paradigm of constructing a local community."* I would has- 
ten to add that my attempt here is not to pose a simplified, romanti- 
cized account of justice, arguing how domestic laborers and illegal im- 
migrants have been helpless victims exploited by global capital. At 
issue is how the naturalization of domestic laborers and illegal immi- 
grants may well write off the power struggles brought about by the in- 
ternational division of labor in accordance to either gender or 
nationality, or by the concentration of capital. Namely, if we tend to see 
transnational domestic laborers as the mother-earth and illegal immi- 
grants as the playmate, we may also come to accept these identities as 
something given and thereby lose the critical distance needed to identi- 
fy the problems of uneven development engendered by globalization. 

Armi and Fan serve not only as a surrogate mother and a good friend 
but also as mirror images, the antithesis of native Hong Kongers. In 
other words, they are representatives of the outsider, who witness the 
construction of a local identity. For example, Chan uses Armi’s other- 
ness to highlight the key figure of the film, the eminent Cantonese 
Opera actor, Brother Cheung.™ Near the beginning of the film, one 
shot offers an interesting global/local montage of Hong Kong culture: 
Brother Cheung’s performance on TV is juxtaposed in a scene with 
Armi, the maid singing in her room. The lyrics of the song convey a 
sense of philosophical/religious optimism: ‘Don’t worry about life’s fail- 
ures. Tomorrow is the rest of your life. The sun will shine for you and 
light your path. Such is our life in this world’. Although the Filipina 
maid is placed side by side with Brother Cheung in this scene to sug- 
gest unity, she is seen only in silhouette. Rather than her physical pre- 
sence, the political implications of the song against Brother Cheung’s 
performance seem to dominate the scene. Later in another scene, the 
director again implicitly addresses Brother Cheung’s seemingly unintel- 
ligible peculiarity as an icon of native Hong Kong culture through 
Armi’s perspective. In this sequence of shots, Armi is making a phone 
call in her own room, presumably trying to tell someone at home about 
the phenomenal Brother Cheung: 


They are so crazy about this opera singer. It is all over the place. 
You know, on TV, magazines ... Hong Kong people call this guy 
Little Cheung, Brother Cheung, all sorts of names. He is really a 
super star. Very popular. You know when he dies he will get 
more attention than Deng Xiaoping died ... It is more fun than 
soap opera. 


The Filipina maid’s confusion is not so much a sign of her naiveté™ 
but rather a marker that highlights the localness of Brother Cheung 
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and Cantonese Opera, as is witnessed by the persona of a cultural outsi- 
der whose course of life is intimately attached to Hong Kong’s living 
space. If this part had been articulated by any of the native people in 
the film, the director’s attempt to construct an indigenous identity, 
when circumscribed by a tour-guide language and vocabulary of political 
reference, would precariously turn into a superficial self-indulgence of 
the native. Interestingly, the crane shot Chan uses in this scene to show 
Armi in a tiny compartmentalized room produces a sense of ambiva- 
lence: while the maid occupies a privileged space as a cultural observer, 
the camera’s eye simultaneously suggests her confined and subordinate 
position of speaking." 

The gaze of Fan, the illegal immigrant in the neighborhood, has a 
similar significance as Armi’s in a scene where the exasperated father 
punishes Little Cheung.” Like Armi, as an outsider who knows nothing 
about Brother Cheung, Fan witnesses the construction of a local iden- 
tity. Immediately after Little Cheung is found by his father after disap- 
pearing for a few days, he is stripped of his pants and forced to stand 
on a rock at the storefront. Little Cheung begins singing one of Brother 
Cheung’s tunes, which he has learned by heart. He sings a few lines 
before discovering that Fan is staring at him, whereupon he turns 
around to Fan, which is to say, to the gaze of the camera and the audi- 
ence. Subsequently, his father warns him not to see Fan anymore, 
claiming she is a good-for-nothing little snake. Little Cheung refuses to 
stop singing. The gist of the song is a blind beggar lamenting over his 
upbringing. Despite the fact that his mother has forsaken the family, 
his father wants him to keep his parents’ love in mind instead of bear- 
ing a grudge against his mother. Accompanied by Little Cheung’s song, 
the lens gradually pans to, and then fixes on, a close-up of Little 
Cheung’s face, followed by a close-up of his buttocks, where the scars 
left by his father’s whipping are still visible. Little Cheung starts to uri- 
nate as he sings along, and suddenly it begins raining heavily. With the 
pouring rain, the song terminates abruptly in the lament, ‘Only god 
knows my true pain’. 

The images and narratives of this climactic episode, in fact, work out 
an intricate postcolonial allegory, which brings home one of the most 
important themes of the entire film. On the surface, Little Cheung 
translates an embarrassing penalty into a spectacle (Ka-fai Yau: 557), 
thus demonstrating his resistance against his father’s authority. More 
significantly, as Ka-fai Yau notes, it is through such cinematic arrange- 
ments that Little Cheung, a nine-year-old Mong Kok boy, merges with 
Brother Cheung, a once-dazzling Cantonese Opera star. What Little 
Cheung is singing is the very tune sung by Brother Cheung on TV in 
the opening shot. This scene thus not only allows Little Cheung to be 
connected with his grandmother’s oral history but also elevates him to 
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a cultural inheritor. That is, Little Cheung’s impromptu ‘performance’ 
foregrounds the formation of a new postcolonial Hong Kong subject 
(558). The interwoven relationship between the music and the theme 
can be explained in two ways. The lyrics of the song artistically articu- 
late the thematic betrayal by one’s family, the blind beggar telling the 
unspeakable pain of being abandoned by one’s own mother.’? In a tex- 
tual sense, the betrayal points to Fan and the twin old-timers of the cas- 
ket shop, who disclose Little Cheung’s hiding place and expose him to 
his father’s humiliating punishment. On a symbolic level, if Little 
Cheung represents the new Hong Kong subject after 1997, as Yau 
asserts, his performance of Brother Cheung’s song reveals the ambigu- 
ity of Hong Kong’s postcolonial history. Indeed, if Hong Kong is the 
blind beggar, who is the mother that leaves the child behind? Is it 
China, the motherland that ceded Hong Kong to Britain after the first 
Opium War, or is it Britain, the colonizer that returned Hong Kong to 
Chinese sovereignty at the end of the lease? Both options lead to a 
plethora of complicated questions instead of offering a comforting clo- 
sure. Perhaps the core of Hong Kong’s postcolonial ambiguity lies in 
the problem of not being able to ‘name the enemy’ nor deny the histori- 
cal reality and experience of being a colony. 

In this climactic scene, with the depiction of Little Cheung’s response 
to his father’s punishment, the director successfully constructs an ima- 
ginative identity characterized by the local’s resistance against hegemo- 
nic rule. Little Cheung’s singing, a performance that defies both his 
father’s authority and the onlookers’ gaze, could be as powerful as 
Rabelais’ ‘laughter’, both of which challenge authority. Nonetheless, this 
postcolonial writing is far removed from a grand narrative; rather, it is 
something interrupted, something that has eventually flowed away (the 
urine and the rain). Here the body politics, registered by the boy’s pis- 
sing and the exposure of his penis, has a double meaning. On the one 
hand, it is a raw moment of vulgarity, emphasizing the grassroots cul- 
ture. As Achille Mbembe observes, the word ‘vulgar’, etymologically, 
has associations with the crowd (129).*° Matthew Arnold also points 
out that ‘vulgar’ implies a bird’s-eye view from the stance of a ‘high’ 
culture, a perspective that despises the money-seeking and cultureless 
horde.** On the other hand, set against the sublime generated through 
the formulation of a cultural identity, excretion transcribes both an 
irony and a despondency, implying the gloom and doom of Chan’s post- 
colonial writing, a narrative footnoted by the lamentation that ‘only god 
knows my true pain’ and the ‘obscene sublime’ in the torrential rain.** 

This sublime cultural nationalism written against the local neighbor- 
hood of Mong Kok is seen through Armi’s and Fan’s gaze: they are the 
sympathetic others who direct the audience’s attention to Brother 
Cheung and Little Cheung, the local heroes of the film. The images 
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and functions of Armi and Fan suggest that Chan’s cultural mapping of 
the local actually incorporates a fundamental rationale, which presum- 
ably naturalizes the global cities’ uneven development propensity for the 
sake of asserting the primacy of the localness. 


You are what you see: global monumental space and postcolonial 
identity formation 


If the population flow in the global city becomes naturalized in the film, 
another salient sign of the global city, the monumental space, is dis- 
placed into Hong Kong’s postcolonial identity imagination and hence 
converted into an invisible symbol in Chan’s postcolonial self-writing. 
The episode that precisely signifies this transformation of spatial sym- 
bols is the scene where Little Cheung and Fan tour Kowloon, stopping 
by the Tsim Sha Tsui Promenade to look at Hong Kong Island. Little 
Cheung, after being punished by his father, runs away from home and 
disappears for a couple of days. One day he stealthily sends someone to 
find Fan, who is doing dishes as usual. What follows is a cut where 
Little Cheung and Fan, along with Fan’s younger sister, go for a bicycle 
ride. On their way from Mong Kok to Kowloon, Little Cheung, as a 
local, assumes the role of a tour guide, saying, ‘This is Kowloon City. 
There is a lot to eat and a lot of airplanes’. The happy trio arrives at the 
Promenade, greeted by the seascape of the Victoria Harbour, and faces 
the myriad of skyscrapers on Hong Kong Island across from them. 
Little Cheung resumes his tour-guide role and tells Fan, ‘Thats the 
peak, that’s Bank of China. This is Central State Square, the tallest 
building in Hong Kong’. Fan retorts, ‘My teacher says the Bank of 
China is the tallest’. The pair is caught in a standoff until they see the 
HMS Tamar, whereupon Fan happily remarks, ‘I know. It will belong to 
People’s Liberation Army’. Little Cheung goes on to introduce the 
Convention and Exhibition Center, but Fan replies with a smiling face, 
‘Hong Kong will belong to us when Chairman Jiang comes’. Little 
Cheung disputes this claim, ‘It’s already ours!’ Afterwards, the two kids 
verbally joust for three rounds. Their tournament concludes with Fan’s 
exclamation to the sea, half mock-prayer, half shout, ‘Hong Kong is 
ours!’ 

With an episode of no more than a few minutes, Chan successfully 
presents the handover in a fairly direct way. The political intention of 
this dialogue is self-evident. The director assumes the role of a ventrilo- 
quist, articulating the ‘97-Complex’ and specifying what is at stake — i.e. 
the question of to whom Hong Kong should belong. The ‘innocent 
kids’ speak about what the adults are afraid to say. More importantly, 
China is not presented as a pure ideological symbol; rather, here it 
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assumes the form of a bank, the nexus of capital flow. The argument 
between the two kids may appear to be mere child’s talk, yet a closer 
look exposes that what this ‘child’s talk’ underwrites is an unchallenged 
assumption: skyscrapers are what define Hong Kong. Ironically, these 
monumental buildings that have shaped and still shape Hong Kong’s 
identity are less a unique feature of the city than a basic feature Hong 
Kong shares with other global metropolises. In other words, these land- 
marks of the city are marked by their function as linkage in the network 
of global capital flows. Regardless of the director’s arduous attempt to 
concentrate on constructing Hong Kong’s local icons, this climactic 
scene seems to betray his intention and confirms the fact that Hong 
Kong’s identity cannot be defined at the grassroots: skyscrapers, despite 
their globality, play a key role in pinning down Hong Kongness in 
Chan’s postcolonial narrative. Like the naturalized foreign laborers and 
illegal immigrants, the landmark buildings in Central are transformed 
and re-coded as an integral part of the local identity. Indeed, in the film 
the decrepit community in Mong Kok and the glittering skyscrapers in 
Central ultimately compete against each other, both claiming them- 
selves to be the inimitable authentic Hong Kong. This complexity might 
be something that Chan’s story, one that focuses on Brother Cheung 
and the local restaurant, desires to conceal but never succeeds. 

The spatial form upon which the political significance of this scene is 
constructed helps us grasp the entangled relationship between Hong 
Kong as a global city and its attempt to formulate a viable identity for 
itself. The meanings of the skyscrapers in Hong Kong should be inter- 
preted beyond a mere background against which the 97-Complex is 
written. To put it another way, if Chan presents the local neighborhood 
in Mong Kok as the authentic Hong Kong, why doesn’t he let the kids 
argue over the ownership of Hong Kong right in front of the restaurant 
run by Little Cheung’s father? Evidently, the dramatic impact yielded by 
this quarrel scene has everything to do with the spatial background it is 
situated in. The skyline of Victoria Harbour has always been a metropo- 
litan spectacle to put Hong Kong under the spotlight, a garish advertise- 
ment for ‘The Pearl of the Orient’. We could say that the skyscrapers, 
which shimmer with the neon signs of transnational corporations, 
endow Hong Kong as a global city with a most lurid and powerful sign. 
On top of this, these skyscrapers often become a global sublime to fos- 
ter a collective will.” For example, in Fan’s mind, Hong Kong is not 
the anonymous back-street corners in which she lives or works, but the 
transnational skyscrapers fixed in front of her eyes from across the har- 
bor. This kind of imagination registers less a misconception of an ille- 
gal immigrant, who presumably does not have a full picture of Hong 
Kong, than a common group consciousness shared among Hong Kong 
residents. According to the result of a questionnaire that attempted to 
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determine how residents saw their city, Hong Kong residents rate the 
top five tourist sites in the following order: the Hong Kong Shanghai 
Bank, the Convention and Exhibition Center, the Bank of China, the 
Legislative Council Building and Victoria Harbour.” Except for the 
British Legislative Council Building, the rest of these scenes show us 
architecture built by global capital for the purpose of flexible accumula- 
tion. Paradoxically, these monumental spatial expressions that ordinary 
city-users (legal or not) identify with actually reduce the amount of liv- 
ing space available in everyday life.” 

In the film, Fan and Little Cheung argue over whether the Bank of 
China or the Hong Kong Shanghai Bank (standing at the head of 
Statue Square) is the tallest building in Hong Kong. These two world- 
renowned edifices help us appreciate the significance of monumental 
space, the concrete-and-steel of global capital, in a postcolonial para- 
digm. The Hong Kong Shanghai Bank, designed by British architect 
Norman Foster, and the adjacent Bank of China by I.M. Pei can be seen 
as two political totems magically erected by Hong Kong’s former coloni- 
zer and by China. Owning the highest building in Hong Kong, the 
Beijing regime, with a legible and controllable panoramic view, not only 
demonstrates its upper hand over Britain but also reminds Hong Kong 
residents, the British government, and all the international forces of 
China’s sovereignty over Hong Kong since 1997. However, we cannot 
ignore the fact that in terms of its practical function, this bamboo- 
shaped 72-story skyscraper prophesies that China is about to thrive in 
the new global economy. The Bank of China, just like the Hong Kong 
Shanghai Bank and all the other financial towers in the world, will con- 
tinue to be the material site in which global capital accumulates, oper- 
ates, and circulates. In this vein, Fan and Little Cheung’s shouts not 
only allegorize the political antagonism between national hegemony 
and local consciousness, they also reveal the fact that, apart from local 
communities and nation-state apparatuses, global capital has continually 
played a crucial role in Hong Kong’s identity politics. 


Conclusion 


With this investigation into the production of local identity in Little 
Cheung, I hope to illustrate that in the global city, the ‘localness’ in the 
postcolonial discourse can never be taken for granted but must be rea- 
lized as a kind of ‘construction’. As seen in the film, one of the crucial 
formative logics is the naturalization of the global. When the rural ima- 
gination is replaced by cities, which have become the space to anchor 
local identity, the spatial geographies of global cities have to be erased 
or rendered unseen. Such an analysis of Little Cheung foregrounds the 
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dilemma a postcolonial global city might face. On the one hand, to 
represent the subalterns, postcolonial narratives have to be written and 
only in that way can the ‘local’ be recognized. Chan’s back streets and 
alleys are clear evidence of this point. But for such a narrative to exist, 
those among the underclass of the global city will need to remain the 
invisible other buried beneath the grand narrative of contemporary glo- 
balization. On the other hand, to construct an ‘authentic’ local, the first 
task for the postcolonial writer to manage is the spatial characteristics 
of global cities. If one’s writing of the local dogmatically clings to post- 
colonial discourse, the ‘local’ may turn out to be a de-territorialized 
myth, which dissociates the Mong Kok restaurant in Chan’s film from 
the flows of global capital. If that is the case, a postcolonial narrative, 
which originally is meant to speak for the local, might at the same time 
unconsciously facilitate the operation of global metropolises, and hence 
become an ideological instrument undetected by city-users. My inter- 
pretation of Fruit Chan’s film as a case study therefore addresses the 
internal tensions inscribed in Hong Kong. Neither the identity politics 
of the postcolonial discourse nor the monumental space of the global 
cities are sufficient ground to ground an analysis of postcolonial global 
cities. More research has to be conducted to bring to light the compli- 
cated interaction between postcoloniality and globalization. 


Notes 


See Rey Chow (1992, 1998). 

See http://www.info.gov.hk/trans/jd/jd2.htm. 

See Ka-fai Yau and Laikwan Pang. 

Chan’s ‘1997 Trilogy’ includes Made in Hong Kong, The Longest Summer, and Little 

Cheung. 

5 See http://www.chinesecinemas.org/littlecheung.html. 

6 For example, Frank Welsh’s book is entitled, A Borrowed Place: The History of Hong 
Kong. Jean Chesneaux uses ‘off-ground economy’ to define Hong Kong, and Abbas 
(I997a) argues that Hong Kong culture is dominated by ‘the politics of 
disappearance’. 

7 Hong Kong’s economic success is also appropriated as an easy label to legitimize its 
image of ‘cultural wasteland’. See Rey Chow (1993) for the theory of ‘lack’. 

8 For a detailed discussion of the rural areas in Hong Kong, see Esther M. K. Cheung 
and James Hayes. 

9 For Kar-wai Wong, Chungking Mansion in Tsim Sha Tsui best articulates Hong 
Kong’s urban space, see Tsung-yi Michelle Huang (2000). 

10 Ka-fai Yau has contended that one of the distinctive features of Chan’s films is that, 
culturally speaking, his selections of themes and characters bring to light ‘the under- 
represented’ (543). 

11 The transformation of Hong Kong’s colonial history demonstrates ‘Roland Barthes’s 

idea of how a myth is constructed by transforming history into nature, through the 

process of naturalization’ (Cheung: 572). 
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For an insightful analysis of how domestic laborers stake a claim on Hong Kong’s 
public space, see Lisa Law. 

See Katherine Gibson, Lisa Law, and Deirdre McKay. 

Chan says the film is dedicated to Brother Cheung. The last shot of the film shows 
‘To our beloved Brother Cheung’. Besides, the mirroring shots of Brother Cheung’s 
performance on TV that start and end the film again demonstrate the importance of 
Brother Cheung as a cultural icon. 

She is characterized as practical, smart, and talented. 

In addition to the Filipina maids, there are foreign laborers working in the restaurant 
run by David and Uncle Hoi such as the guy nicknamed ‘Curry Boy’. Unlike Armi, 
they are more like ‘extras’ in the film, without a story of their own. The scene where 
two resentful foreign laborers come to David to vent their vengeance illustrates again 
the strategy of representing the local by highlighting the otherness of the outsiders. 
David sends his gangsters to take care of the workers. They come back to report what 
the Indians want: ‘They complained that we know no loyalty and commitment’. David 
talks back in contempt: ‘What do these Indians know about Chinese loyalty?’ 

Her immediate reaction to Cheung’s physical punishment is not presented in this 
film. Yet, after that scene, Fan has become the omniscient narrator in the film, who 
tells the story of Little Cheung’s life after his grandmother has passed away and the 
Filipina maid left. Fan’s gaze thus becomes identical with the camera’s eyes, through 
which the director shows the audience the local life-world of Hong Kong. 

Fan once asks Cheung’s grandma who Brother Cheung is. 

For the theme of betrayal in the film, see Ka-fai Yau, p. 559. 

‘Vulgus’, the Latin root of the word ‘vulgarity’, refers to the crowd. For a detailed 
account of vulgarity and crowd, see Achille Mbembe. 

For Arnold’s interpretation of vulgarity, see Culture and Anarchy and Other Writings. 
Chan explained in an interview that the vulgarity as seen in the scene of making 
David ‘the vampire tea’ with a used tampon is mainly for dramatic effects. (http:// 
www.newactionfilms.com/littlecheung/director.htm). Yet, if we consider the vulgar 
scene in the context of constructing a local identity, vulgarity is less a vehicle for poe- 
tic justice than an aesthetic strategy to highlight the grassroots and the folk culture. 
For the forms, functions and meanings of monumental buildings, see Henri Lefebvre, 
pp. 143, 221-22. 

See Ka Yee Janice Wong. 

See the first chapter of my book, Walking Between Slums and Skyscrapers. 
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Shanghai’s Longtang Houses 


Lena Scheen 


Abstract 

Since Shanghai’s Pudong area became one of China’s Special 
Economic Zones in April 1990, a huge transformation has swept 
across the entire city, transforming it into a global metropolis of 
gleaming skyscrapers. Accompanying this process of destruction 
and renewal has been a growing sense of nostalgia for the city’s 
colonial past (1842-1949), the period in which Shanghai was cele- 
brated as the Paris of the East. Shanghai’s makeover is thus differ- 
ent from Beijing’s: whereas for Beijing residents, urban transfor- 
mation stands for China entering the new world of globalization, 
for Shanghai residents it stands for the revival of the old 
Shanghai in its heyday, as much as for the building of a new city. 
The typical Shanghai ‘lane houses’ (longtang) — built in the colo- 
nial period and characterized by a mixture of Chinese and 
Western architecture — have become one of the main symbols of 
this period. Accordingly, lane houses recurrently feature in con- 
temporary Chinese fiction set in Shanghai. The influential novel 
Song of Everlasting Sorrow: A Novel of Shanghai by Wang Anyi is ex- 
emplary in this respect. In the first chapters, lane houses are 
brought to life by meticulous description and personification: the 
houses are ‘sensual’, ‘a little self-centered’, they ‘dream’ and ‘gos- 
sip’, and ‘have no clue of politics’. This paper will discuss possible 
symbolic meanings of the prominent presence of lane houses in 
Song of Everlasting Sorrow, and how this type of architecture fea- 
tures not just in the novel’s setting but as a protagonist in its 
own right. 


Introduction 


There is a popular story in Shanghai about a Chinese delegation on a 
visit to Berlin in 1997. The then mayor of Berlin boasted about the scale 
and speed of Berlin’s construction work. Li Ruihuan, chairman of the 
National Committee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
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Conference (CPPCC), responded that in Shanghai it went probably 20 
or 25 times faster, after which the mayor corrected himself saying that 
Shanghai was the number one construction site in the world. “The 
mayor’s words evoked a burst of hearty laughter.”* 

Chairman Li’s words were no exaggeration. Ever since the city has 
been allowed to open up to foreign investment (1984), but particularly 
since the Pudong area was established as a Special Economic Zone 
(1990), Shanghai has been going through an explosive process of urba- 
nization, turning the city into a landscape of dusty trenches, towering 
cranes and skeletons of skyscrapers. Until 1984, the tallest building of 
Shanghai was still the 83.8-meter-tall Park Hotel from 1934 and only 
five buildings exceeded twenty floors.” In 2002, however, Shanghai had 
nearly double the number of skyscrapers of New York: 4,916 tall build- 
ings, of which 2,800 were over 18 storeys high.* Between 1990 and 
2005, 38 million square meters of old buildings were demolished in 
the ten central districts.4 Hence, ten years after the Chinese delegation 
visited Berlin, the journalist Howard W. French wrote in the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune: 


The reason you must come to Shanghai now, if cities remotely 
interest you, is that the work here not only constitutes one of the 
world’s great urban transformations, it also involves one of his- 
tory’s great disappearing acts. An old city of organic commu- 
nities, with intimate, walk-up buildings and extraordinarily rich 
street life, is being replaced, almost in the blink of an eye, by a 
new city of expensive high-rises, underground parking garages, 
and lifestyles based on sheltered, closed-door individualism.° 


As French points out, large-scale urban renewal does not only transform 
the physical appearance of our built environment — i.e. new architecture 
- it also transforms the way we live in this environment, having pro- 
found effects on citizens’ daily and inner lives. 

One could define Shanghai’s transformation as a manifestation of 
modernity as described by Marshall Berman (1982: 6): a condition 
where ‘all that is solid melts into air’, and where people have to ‘strug- 
gle to make themselves at home in a constantly changing world’. Or, to 
put it in the words of critic and curator Hou Hanru, ‘Shanghai as the 
center of urban metamorphoses in the 1990s is of course the very cen- 
tral space in which the city inhabitants, for the sake of survival, have to 
renegotiate the relationship with their constantly shifting urban envir- 
onment [...] and artists are of course among the most sensitive to the ef- 
fects [of] all these brutal changes’.° Indeed, Shanghai shows a variety of 
artistic responses and cultural expressions to what is arguably a process 
of overall disruption in both individual and collective experience. 
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In this chapter, I will discuss one of those responses: a cultural trend 
referred to as ‘Shanghai nostalgia’ ELF} IH — i.e. a growing sense of 
nostalgia for the city’s semi-colonial past as a treaty port (1842-1943). 
Since the mid-1990s, colonial Shanghai has become a favorite subject 
in ‘high’ as well as popular culture. After being presented as the epi- 
tome of evil in the Maoist era, this earlier period of Western-style urban 
modernity is now reasserting itself. Along with historians, literary wri- 
ters have started to rewrite the colonial history of the city.” One only 
has to enter one of Shanghai’s many bookstores to find special sections 
with several bookcases full of the city’s history, of which a majority is 
exclusively about the 1930s, on subjects varying from coffee culture and 
fashion to jazz; others deal with the city’s history during a large part of 
the nineteenth and/or twentieth century. 

I will focus on one of the most representative examples of ‘Shanghai 
nostalgia’: the novel The Song of Everlasting Sorrow (2003) by the influen- 
tial author Wang Anyi that was listed at the very top of China’s Ten 
Most Influential Books of the 1990s.° Shu-mei Shih (2001: ix), for 
example, sees the novel as a prime example of what she calls ‘a colonial 
nostalgia not by the colonisers but by the ex-colonised’: 


No text better captures this nostalgia for semi-colonial Shanghai 
than Wang Anyi’s widely acclaimed novel Song of Everlasting 
Sorrow, replete with a celebration of capitalist bourgeois sensibil- 
ities and lifestyle and a categorical negation of the intervening 
years. 


Riding the wave of Shanghai nostalgia, the novel has been adapted in 
various forms of popular culture: from a film (directed by Stanley 
Kwan), a television miniseries (directed by Ding Hei), a stage play (writ- 
ten by Zhao Yaomin and directed by Su Leci), and a teleplay noveliza- 
tion (by Jiang Liping) to even an illustrated teleplay novelization (illu- 
strated by Weng Ziyang). The author Wang Anyi acknowledges that 
‘right timing’ was an important factor of the novel’s big success: ‘the 
novel’s popularity is simply because it is about this city, so I should 
thank Shanghai’. But she also explains how it actually backfired on her. 
In an interview she remarks on the many adaptations: ‘what I like most 
about the novel, is exactly what people didn’t like and changed, while 
what I don’t like about it is what made it most popular’.? 

The Song of Everlasting Sorrow follows the adventures of Wang Qiyao, 
a Shanghai woman, from the time when she participated in a Miss 
Shanghai contest in 1946 until her tragic death in 1986. Even though 
the novel only portrays the very end of the colonial period in part I, its 
spirit lingers on in the postcolonial city of parts II and III that both 
serve as counterpoints to the first part. Or in the narrator’s own words: 
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‘the legend of Wang Qiyao is Shanghai’s dream of glory. The glory and 
the dream might be old, but the lustre will shine through for another 
half century’."© 

As Non Arkaraprasertkul points out in his chapter in this book, the 
two forms of colonial legacy in Shanghai are the ‘sophisticated architec- 
ture’, such as the iconic Western-style architecture on the Bund, and 
the ‘run-down lilong’ houses that are characterized by their mixture of 
Chinese and Western architecture. The Song of Everlasting Sorrow is set 
in the latter, depicting the everyday life of middle-class Shanghainese in 
a longtang FF% (the Shanghai locals’ term for lilong ŒF) neighbor- 
hood.” In my reading of the novel, I will discuss how the longtang 
houses are brought to life by meticulous descriptions that almost turn 
them into actual ‘human characters’, and that make this novel an intri- 
guing case study for literary scholars, urban historians, and architects 
alike. 

Reminiscent of the backstreet setting in the movie Little Cheung, as 
discussed by Tsung-yi Michelle Huang’s chapter in this book, the long- 
tang are presented as an enclosed space where an ‘authentic’ Shanghai 
lifestyle of the common people has survived despite political turmoil 
and capitalist globalization. Without going into the problematic ambigu- 
ity of the term ‘local identity’, it is important to note that in the local 
discourse, ‘Shanghai identity’ is never opposed to the city’s colonial his- 
tory but merely intertwined with it. The first and foremost image of 
Shanghai is to be ‘cosmopolitan’, i.e. the idea that its culture is charac- 
terized by an openness to (if not ‘a mixture of) other cultures. In this 
chapter, I will explore the local meaning of The Song of Everlasting 
Sorrow’s prominent setting in a longtang neighborhood: a unique hous- 
ing typology, the experience of its residents, and Shanghai history, all 
made one through the literary imagination. 


Shanghai nostalgia 


Shanghai is a very modernized city now. But there are times 
when I feel depressed when I come across people and architec- 
ture that have become less and less refined. The city used to 
move me in a lot of ways, but nowadays, a sense of hollowness 
takes over me instead. I hear people talking about hooking up 
the track, to re-connect the historical flow of the present with the 
1950s or even the 1930s, erasing the cultural void that occurred 
in between. Yet, I tend to believe that a void in history is irrepar- 
able and virtues that are lost are regrettably lost. 

Stanley Kwan, director of the movie adaptation Everlasting Regret 
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Every Shanghainese will proudly tell you that if you haven’t been to 
the Bund, you haven’t been to Shanghai. Along this boulevard, beauti- 
fully preserved Art Deco and neoclassical buildings have been regarded 
as symbols of Shanghai for over a hundred years. In its grandeur, the 
Bund is most redolent of early twentieth-century colonial Shanghai, 
when the cosmopolitan metropolis was world famous as a financial and 
cultural center, known by such colorful nicknames as the ‘Whore of 
Asia’, the ‘Paris of the East’, the ‘Pearl of the Orient’, and ‘Paradise for 
Adventurers’. 

Every day, people from all over China flock to the Bund to stroll along 
the river with their lovers, friends, or family members and take pictures 
— mainly of the other side of the Huangpu river, though, the Pudong 
area, with its futuristic skyline, all flickering neon-lit glass-and-steel sky- 
scrapers. The so-called New Bund — with the historical Bund on the 
west and ultramodern Pudong on the east — reveals the citizens’ para- 
doxical rejoicing in Shanghai’s new global image and, simultaneously, 
their growing sense of nostalgia for the city’s colonial past." 

In a society of such rapid and drastic change, nostalgia for a past per- 
iod is a common reaction in both the individual and the collective con- 
sciousness, asserting a sense of stability. In the case of Shanghai, nos- 
talgia has become a cultural practice that enables its residents to gener- 
ate meaning in the present through selective visions of the past. It 
should not, thus, be seen as an exclusively negative response to the 
city’s transformation, but also as a way of celebrating — or at least nego- 
tiating — the modernization process. Or as Dai Jinhua (1997: 145) ar- 
gues in ‘Imagined Nostalgia’ KAS IH, an article which has become 
something of a classic: 


The modernization of the 1990s, or the globalizing burst of pro- 
gress, causes people to panic, as if they are teetering on the edge 
of the abyss. The wave of nostalgia brings new representations of 
history, making history the ‘presence in absentia’ that emits a ray 
of hope on the Chinese people’s confused and frenzied reality. 


In addition, it is the ongoing commercialization and the global city’s 
homogenizing space that scholars identify as important sources of 
Shanghai’s nostalgic mood.” After being suppressed in the Maoist peri- 
od, commercialism is now experiencing a renaissance, since China is 
back in the global arena of capitalism, with Shanghai in the vanguard. 
As Robert Goldman and Stephen Papson (1996: 115) put it: 


Capitalism and commodification have bred the conditions for 
nostalgia. The maelstrom of capital disrupts and displaces 
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traditional structures of family, community, and religion that pre- 
viously buffered — even if in oppressive and mystifying ways — 
the experience of rapid social change. 


In the 1990s, vigorous discussions took place among the Chinese intel- 
ligentsia on the social and spiritual emptiness that was felt to lie at the 
heart of the ‘money society’. Wang Xiaoming (2003: 284), for example, 
states in his ‘A Manifesto for Cultural Studies’: 


In the 1990s, reform seemed merely to mean the creation of an 
economic system whose only standard would be profit. All it 
now aimed for was efficiency, competition and wealth, and all it 
promised was improvement of material welfare. Nothing else 
— not political democracy, environmental care, ethical norms, cul- 
tural education — lay within its scope. 


In 1994, a group of intellectuals working in the humanities published a 
series of articles in Reading kË, condemning the increasing commer- 
cialization of culture and life and ‘the crisis in literature and in the hu- 
manistic spirit’ it caused.'* The authors came from Shanghai, ‘logically 
enough’, as Wang Hui (2003: 59) claims, ‘since Shanghai is the biggest 
consumer center in China and its intellectuals were shocked earlier and 
more deeply than their counterparts in Beijing’. 

However, paradoxically, it is precisely the past period of full-blown 
capitalism that Shanghai is yearning for. For the emerging global consu- 
mer culture — whether celebrated or condemned — is highly reminiscent 
of the city’s previous period of cosmopolitanism and consumerism. By 
linking the 1990s to the years before 1949, Shanghai seems to want to 
erase a good forty years of upheaval and revolution and resume the 
rapid modernization process that ended so abruptly in the 1950s." For 
this reason, Shanghai’s makeover is different from other Chinese cities 
such as Beijing: where for Beijing residents the city’s transformation 
primarily stands for China entering the new world of globalization 
while gradually forgetting its past, for Shanghai residents the transfor- 
mation stands for the revival of the semi-colonial city as it is collectively 
remembered. 


Preservation as place promotion 


Longtang was a product of Shanghai and belongs to the Shanghai 
people. As the city is now undergoing a large-scale reconstruc- 
tion, the longtang of relatively good quality will be conserved and 
equipped with modern amenities; those of very poor condition 
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will be demolished and those in-between will be reformed in dif- 
ferent ways, such as preserving their appearance while making 
them suitable for modern living. In this period of great develop- 
ment and drastic change, it is meaningful and important to recall 
and discuss the relations between the Shanghai longtang, Shang- 
hai people and Shanghai culture. 

Luo Xiaowei (1997), Professor in Architectural History and Theory 


Just as the Parisians experienced during the Haussmann period, when 
a city was transformed over a decade and — on top of that — under an 
authoritarian regime, its citizens are sometimes reduced to bewildered 
spectators. Baron Haussmann (1809-1891) was hired by Napoleon III in 
1852 to rebuild Paris from a medieval city of densely crowded quarters 
with narrow alleyways into a modern city with wide avenues and boule- 
vards, expansive gardens, and parks. The project took only eighteen 
years (1852-1870) and was fiercely criticized by many contemporaries 
but is nowadays mostly praised for the achievement of transforming 
the city into a model of modern urban planning. 

The striking similarities with Shanghai’s transformation are worth 
noticing. Apart from the short time-span and the comparable urban 
planning, the involvement of the central government has side effects 
that are often overlooked. Both the French and Chinese governments 
used renewal projects to enforce their power: for example, Hauss- 
mann’s preference for broad streets over small alleys was said to be mo- 
tivated by a desire to have better control over the Paris citizenry. 
Interestingly, the Shanghai government has similar motivations for not 
condemning Shanghai nostalgia for its remembrance of imperialism 
and the country’s humiliation by foreign powers but including it in- 
stead in their urban renewal plans, of which the ‘One City, Nine Towns’ 
plan, as discussed by Leslie Sklair in his chapter in this book, is a per- 
fect example. In their work on advertising strategies, Goldman and 
Papson (1996: 115) show how ‘advertisers turn nostalgia into a talisman 
to ward off fear of constant upheaval’. Indeed, ‘we want to revive 1930s 
Shanghai’ is a slogan often used by local officials, referring to cultural, 
economic, and urban developments.” By reviving this period, Shanghai 
distinguishes itself from other Chinese cities and constructs an exotic 
identity so as to be able to compete with global cities such as New York, 
London, and Tokyo. As Jacob Dreyer put it, ‘a memory of the city’s past 
greatness pervades contemporary image-making’ (see Dreyer’s chapter 
in this book). As market-oriented reform ‘not only generates entrepre- 
neurial activities within the city but also creates the entrepreneurial 
agency of the city’, as pointed out by Fulong Wu (2009: 136), ‘Shanghai 
nostalgia’ has in fact become one of the key selling points in the prac- 


tice of ‘city branding’. 
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Accordingly, the municipal government is showing an increasing in- 
terest in the preservation of buildings from the colonial period."? While 
preservation of old buildings might seem a way to ‘slow things down — 
to preserve some almost erased concept of civility and respect for other- 
ness in the midst of chaos’, this is not the case in Shanghai, argues 
Ackbar Abbas (2000: 783): ‘preservation and heritage do not act as 
brakes against development; in some strange way, they further a devel- 
opmental agenda’. It is not a matter of ‘back to the future’ but ‘forward 
to the past’, as Abbas also famously stated. It is also in that spirit that 
we should read the boastful statement on Shanghai’s World Expo web- 
site ‘the wide-scaled preservation of spectacular old buildings in the 
Shanghai Expo is the first of its kind in the history of Expo park con- 
struction since 1851’.*° 

Before the 1990s, the Shanghainese showed very little interest in the 
city’s old buildings. However, when the city-renewal process started, 
people became suddenly conscious of the local meaning of colonial 
buildings that have now become symbols of Shanghai’s cosmopolitan 
identity. So the underlying social and economic strategy of the city gov- 
ernment seems to use the past as symbolic capital to make Shanghai 
attractive to foreign investors and the tourist industry on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, to bring to a standstill the rising civil protest 
against large-scale demolition. Therefore, the city’s heritage list does 
not only include famous public buildings like those on the Bund but 
also residential areas such as the traditional Shanghai longtang. 

Longtang (also known as nongtang, lilong, or ‘alleyway housing’), are 
the typical Shanghai houses that appeared in the semi-colonial period, 
‘a robust and popular housing typology born out of economic necessity 
yet managing to produce an effect of beauty’, as Bracken (2010) justly 
typifies them: 


It survived and thrived despite floods of refugees, the Japanese 
occupation, World War II, the horrors of campaigns such as the 
Hundred Flowers, the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural 
Revolution, only to find that it is with the influx of money that 
occurred since the reform era that has seen the typology really 
begin to suffer. 


In his work Lilong Dwellings in Shanghai, Shen Hua (1993) defines five 
subtypes of longtang houses: the old-style shikumen (2x4 FEI, ‘stone 
gate houses’, built in the 1870s-1910s), late shikumen (FAET, 
1910s-1920s), new-style lilong (#tz\415F, 19108-19408), garden lilong 
GEEF, 19208-19408), and the apartment lilong (A$ EJF 1930s- 
1940s). The late shikumen were less spaciously built than the old-style 
shikumen due to the increasing spatial constraints in the rapidly 
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growing city. Whereas the shikumen ‘are believed to derive from a more 
native dwelling concept and value system’, as Chunlan Zhao (2004: 49) 
observes, the new-style lilong ‘is believed to have its origin in western 
dwelling culture brought in by foreign sojourners and welcomed by 
locals’. The garden lilong (‘urban villas’) and apartment lilong were the 
more luxurious types with modern facilities. Roughly speaking, the low- 
er-middle classes lived in the shikumen, the middle class in the new- 
style lilong, the upper-middle class in the apartment lilong, and the 
upper class and extremely rich in the garden lilong. 

After years of large-scale demolition, the government suddenly 
started propagating these houses as representatives of a unique 
‘Shanghai culture’, as expressed in the above quote by professor Luo 
Xiaowei that was recently republished on the World Expo website. 
Likewise, foreign visitors could spend one day with a family in a ‘tradi- 
tional Shanghai longtang neighborhood’ for roo yuan, which included 
‘taking part in Shanghai longtang games (hoop rolling, shuttle-cock kick- 
ing, billiards and rubber band skipping).’ As the Shanghai Daily 
reported: ‘These families will be natural “pavilions” outside the Expo 
site, directly showcasing Shanghai culture’.** 

According to Wang Anshi, the head of the Shanghai Municipal 
Heritage Department, the government has set a list with ‘12.18 million 
m° of residential buildings built before 1949, of which 1.47 million m° 
are garden lilong, 1.19 million m° are apartment lilong, 3.35 million m? 
are new-style lilong, and 6.17 million m° are old-style and late lilong.’ 
They are restored and/or rebuilt into tourist complexes, of which the 
Xintiandi project is the most well-known example (as mentioned in 
Non Arkaraprasertkul’s chapter in this book), as well as modernized 
residential complexes. A recent example is the Jianyeli project, where 
an old neighborhood will be restored into a luxury residential commu- 
nity with 51 shikumen, 62 apartments, and more than 4,000 square 
meters of retail space. The selected American architect Portman 
remarks: ‘We will make it a residential community, not a tourist attrac- 
tion, we want to be as true to the existing architecture as possible. But 
only inside, we have to recognize that this is the twenty-first century, 
and we’re doing the inside in such a way that anybody living there will 
have everything they need’.** 

By ‘inside’, Portman is referring of course to modern facilities and 
sanitation, but what about the way people used to live in these shiku- 
men? As Wang Anyi says in an interview: ‘you could say a longtang is a 
certain type of architecture, but what it actually is, is a way of life’.*3 No 
matter how truthfully Portman will restore the architecture of these un- 
ique houses, it will indeed just be the outside that resembles its origin. 
As Bracken (2009: 81) puts it: ‘In Shanghai today, without the extended 
family and the tradition of social and community life it entailed, what 
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future can there really be for the alleyway house?’ And this is exactly 
what Wang Anyi’s novel under discussion is about: a disappearing way 
of life. 


The longtang’s song of everlasting sorrow 


Looked down upon from the highest point in the city, Shanghai’s 
longtang — her vast neighborhoods inside enclosed alleys — are a 
magnificent sight. The longtang are the backdrop of this city. 
Streets and buildings emerge around them in series of dots and 
lines, like the subtle brushstrokes that bring life to the empty 
expanses of white paper in a traditional Chinese landscape paint- 
ing. As day turns into night and the city lights up, these dots and 
lines begin to glimmer. However, underneath the glitter lies an 
immense blanket of darkness - these are the longtang of 
Shanghai.*4 


Thus opens the novel The Song of Everlasting Sorrow by Wang Anyi, 
whose original cover tellingly features a picture of a longtang. The story 
follows the adventures of Wang Qiyao, whose life reflects Shanghai’s 
turbulent history. Even though the timeframe of the three parts of The 
Song of Everlasting Sorrow corresponds to the political periods of pre- 
Mao, Mao, and post-Mao, it is not a historical novel in the strict sense. 
By depicting the daily lives and ‘trivial’ experiences of ordinary people 
in the cramped spaces of longtang neighborhoods, Wang Anyi reveals 
the untold stories of the city, or what Zhang Xudong (2008: 201) calls 
‘the natural history (Naturgeschichte)’ in the aesthetic sense of Benjamin 
and Adorno. ‘Something is flowing in the longtang’, as the narrator tells 
us, ‘it has nothing to do with things like “history”, not even “unofficial 
history”: we can call it gossip (7). In other words, Wang Anyi rewrites 
the history of Shanghai, not by simply narrating everyday life of the 
common people but by revealing its citizens’ endless gossip hidden un- 
der the longtang’s ‘immense blanket of darkness’: 


Only in gossip can the true heart of this city be found. No matter 
how gorgeous and splendid the city may look on the outside, its 
heart is vulgar. The heart is born of gossip, and gossip is born of 
the Shanghai longtang. Magnificent tales of the Far East can be 
heard all over this Paris of the Orient; but peel away the outer 
shell and you will discover that gossip lies at its core. (10) 


As if she is just one of the diverse elements that constitute a longtang 
neighborhood, Wang Anyi only introduces Wang Qiyao after four 
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Figure 7.1 Cover of The Song of Everlasting Sorrow by Wang Anyi 
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chapters of meticulous descriptions of the longtang in a personified way: 
the houses are ‘sensual’, ‘a little self-centered’, they ‘dream’ and ‘gos- 
sip’, and ‘have no clue of politics’. The longtang are in a sense even 
more ‘human’ than Wang Qiyao, who serves merely as an archetype 
embodying the ‘soul’ of the longtang: 


Behind every doorway in the Shanghai longtang a Wang Qiyao is 
studying, embroidering, whispering secrets to her sisters, or 
throwing a teary-eyed tantrum at her parents. The longtang neigh- 
bourhoods of Shanghai are filled with a girlish spirit — the name 
of this spirit is Wang Qiyao. (25) 


Through Wang Qiyao the real protagonist of the novel thus seems to be 
the longtang itself, or, in the words of the Chinese journal Writer. 
‘Shanghai’s alleys, Shanghai’s atmosphere, Shanghai’s thought and 
spirit’, which brings back to mind the earlier quoted words by Luo 
Xiaowei: 


Longtang was a product of Shanghai and belongs to the Shanghai 
people. There were many types of longtang houses, and everyone 
was a part of the whole. Reading the Shanghai longtang is like 
reading the social history of Shanghai and the Shanghai people. 


What is most striking about the novel, however, is how Wang Qiyao’s 
personal experiences and the city’s historical events are mirrored in the 
changing physical appearance of the longtang. 

During the glorious days of cosmopolitan Shanghai in part I — ‘a city 
of wealth, colours, and stunning women’ (45) — the longtang are 
described in the following way: 


First to appear are the dormer windows protruding from a roof- 
top tingzijian of those traditional longtang buildings, showing 
themselves off with a certain self-conscious delicacy; the wooden 
shutters are carefully delineated, the handmade rooftop tiles are 
arranged with precision, even the potted roses on the window 
sills have been cared for painstakingly. (3) 


This is the décor against which Wang Qiyao’s story begins in 1946, 
when she is sixteen years old, reaching third place in a Miss Shanghai 
contest. Leading a glamorous life as a model and mistress of the impor- 
tant Kuomintang officer Director Li, Wang Qiyao is able to escape her 
humble background. Again, it is also through the portrayals of Wang 
Qiyao’s improving longtang residents that the reader comes to under- 
stand Wang’s improving social status: whereas she grew up in a 
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crowded alley of simple shikumen, Wang moves into a ‘new-style lilong’ 
- ‘just off a quiet and secluded main street [...] lined on both sides with 
two-storey apartment buildings with gardens and garages (49)’ — to live 
with the family of her friend Jiang Lili, and where she discovers that 
even the nightly lights and sounds are different from her old home: 


Sometimes she thought to herself, even the moon here is different. 
The moon back home was a small courtyard moon, stained by 
the smell of kitchen smoke and lampblack; the moon here came 
from a scene in a novel, its light shining on flowers and ram- 
bling plants. [...] Back home she could always tell whose baby 
was crying or which mother was berating her child; she could 
identify the sounds of rats racing beneath the floor, or the sound 
of a toilet flushing. Here only one sound had an identity. The 
lord of all sounds — and that was the sound of the bell tower 
ringing. (63) 


In 1948, Director Li rents an ‘apartment lilong’ for Wang Qiyao in the 
luxurious Alice Apartments — ‘a charming world of satin, gauze, velvet, 
and tassels’ — which provides Wang with yet other sensuous experiences 
of lights and sounds that reveal much of the people’s lives in those 
apartments: 


Alice Apartments is a quiet island in the midst of the noisy city. 
[...] AS soon as the sun goes down, the iron gate is clanged shut, 
leaving a small side door illuminated by an electric lamp as the 
only point of entry. (111) 


Alice Apartments may look quiet on the surface, but underneath 
it is restive, because the hearts of those who live there are 
oppressed. You can hear this in the ringing of the telephones be- 
hind those heavy window curtains. It reverberates in the large liv- 
ing room, even though, having passed through satin and bro- 
cade, the eager sound is muted. The telephone is a crucial item 
in the Alice Apartments, serving as the artery through which life- 
force flows. [...] Doorbells ringing are of equal significance. 
Unlike the lingering notes of telephones, however, doorbells tend 
to be snappy, assertive, overbearing. [...] These two kinds of 
sound roam Alice Apartments at will with a proprietary air. (113) 


However, Wang Qiyao’s charmed life ends with Director Li getting 
killed in a plane crash and Wang being left with only a small box of his 
gold bars. 
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Whereas the romantic depiction of a city of beauty contests, movie 
studios, and fashion confirms the novel’s nostalgic image, the narrator 
does not show an idealized vision of the city’s colonizers or colonial 
power. This is reminiscent of what Shu-mei Shih (2001: 374) names 
the ‘strategy of bifurcating the “colonial West/Japan” and the “metropo- 
litan West/Japan” ’: whereas Shanghai intellectuals in the 1920s and 
19308 resisted colonial power, they welcomed metropolitan — i.e. cosmo- 
politan — culture. For example, the narrator’s critical attitude becomes 
evident in the following passage where the protagonist strolls on the 
Bund: 


With their backs to the water they couldn’t help gazing up at the 
grand fortress-like buildings created by the British during the 
days of the treaty ports. The overweening style of the architecture 
could be traced back to the Roman empire; it was designed to 
look down over everything, impressing viewers with an air of tyr- 
annical power. Fortunately, behind these magnificent buildings 
was an expanse of narrow streets and alleys that led to the long- 
tang houses, whose spirit was democratic. (274) 


So, pursuing Shu-mei Shih’s line of thought, one could argue that 
whereas the Western-style longtang represent a modern ‘metropolitan 
Western’ lifestyle that the citizens embrace, the majestic buildings on 
the Bund stand for the suppressive ‘colonial Western’ power that they 
reject. Concordantly, all scenes directly related to politics take place on 
the Bund, while the daily lives of the characters — i.e. the main theme 
of the novel — take place in the narrow streets behind this grand facade 
of colonial power. Interestingly, this ‘democratic spirit’ of the longtang 
becomes even more evident in the second part of the novel, set in the 
Mao period (1949-1976), where Wang eventually moves back into a sim- 
ple shikumen-style longtang, which appears to provide the characters a 
place of refuge from the world of political violence. 

After the death of her lover, Wang Qiyao leaves Shanghai to live in 
the countryside with her grandmother. To retreat to the countryside has 
always been a common theme in Chinese literature and film, as exem- 
plified in Ana Moya Pellitero’s discussion of the movie Shanghai Triad 
in her chapter in this book. It is mostly depicted as a positive time in 
which the characters are able to reflect on their confusing life in the 
city. Furthermore, the retreat often symbolizes a search for roots, which 
can represent ‘personal roots’ (practically all Chinese have ancestors 
from the countryside) or roots in a broader sense standing for (tradi- 
tional) Chinese culture. ‘Miss Shanghai’ Qiyao, however, does not feel 
at home in the countryside and takes a train back to Shanghai: ‘the first 
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sign of Shanghai — the illuminated water treatment plant in Zhabei — 
brought tears to her eyes’ (160). 

In this part, Wang Qiyao has to start from scratch again, making 
ends meet as the neighborhood nurse in a rundown longtang reminis- 
cent of her childhood. However, in the private space of the longtang, dai- 
ly life runs its normal course, seemingly untouched by the political up- 
heaval surrounding it. Neighbors and friends meet in Wang Qiyao’s 
home, eating, drinking, chatting, gossiping, having afternoon tea, and 
engaging in even more ‘decadent’ activities such as dancing and playing 
mahjong. Apparently, the longtang function as a safe haven — as also 
reinforced by the alley’s name ‘Peace Lane’ — where the characters can 
continue this quasi-colonial (‘metropolitan West’) lifestyle that was in 
fact basically impossible during the Mao period. 

All this abruptly ends in 1966, when Wang Qiyao’s then lover com- 
mits suicide by throwing himself out of the window. The Cultural 
Revolution (1966-1976) is largely omitted, which is rather striking for a 
work that deals with forty years of Shanghai history, the city where the 
Cultural Revolution was instigated and experienced its peak. However, 
even though the novel does not explicitly narrate the traumatic incidents 
of this period, it is again through the depiction of the longtang that one 
can painfully sense the atmosphere of overall devastation and indirectly 
read the city’s desertedness after its youth was sent to the countryside, 
how the remaining citizens were severely restricted in their private 
lives, and the public humiliations that had taken place: 


Longtang alleys of all shapes and sizes ran all over the city, and it 
was during the summer of 1966 that the red- and black-tiled 
rooftops riddled with protruding dormer windows and concrete 
terraces were all pried open suddenly, their secrets, conciliatory 
or compromising, damp and mouldy, reeking of rat piss, were in 
the process of rotting away, destined to become so much fertili- 
zer to provide nourishment for new lives — because even the 
most insignificant of lives must pay the price of sacrifice. (281-2) 


In the final part of The Song of Everlasting Sorrow, Shanghai embraces 
the market-economy model. Wang Qiyao, who still lives in the same old 
longtang on Peace Lane, has more difficulties to adapt than her illegiti- 
mate daughter Weiwei: ‘Aside from its being chaotic and timeworn, 
what troubled Wang Qiyao about this era of Weiwei and her friends 
was its vulgarity’ (301). As a former Miss Shanghai, Wang Qiyao 
becomes a symbol of the colonial period and attracts a young boy, who 
idolizes her because of his ‘endless longing for the Shanghai of the for- 
ties’ (370). Wang Qiyao ironically calls him Old Color, a name people 
used to refer to young people nostalgic for the semi-colonial past. 
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However, Old Color’s nostalgia for colonial Shanghai reveals itself to be 
a superficial admiration of only its outer appearance and not its spirit. 
Accordingly, he soon realizes that his beloved old city and Wang Qiyao 
are both fading irrevocably away, just like the longtang in that period: 


The Shanghai longtang have grown gray; there are cracks in the 
streets and along the walls, the alley lamps have been smashed 
by mischievous children, the gutters are clogged, and foul water 
trickles down the streets. Even the leaves of the sweet-scented 
oleanders are coated with grime. [...] It is only through sheer 
patience and self-control that it holds itself together, otherwise it 
would simply explode. It seems to understand that nothing good 
would come of exploding. (299 and 301) 


In a way, Wang Qiyao and the longtang, as the symbols of colonial 
Shanghai, have become no more than empty shells, just like Bracken 
(2009: 81) remarks on the Xintiandi area: 


Xintiandi is preserving nothing more than a shell — an interest- 
ing and attractive one, but a shell nonetheless — the life that once 
made these places really interesting is gone, perhaps forever. 


The Song of Everlasting Sorrow borrows its title from a narrative poem by 
Bai Juyi (CE 772-846) about the tragic love story between Tang Emperor 
Xuanzong and his most beautiful concubine Yang Guifei. Being madly 
in love, the Emperor neglects his state affairs until he has to flee 
because of an armed rebellion. His royal guards blame Yang Guifei and 
force the Emperor to have her executed. The poem can be read as an 
elegy on transience, on fading beauty, and closes with Xuanzong’s 
lamenting words: ‘While even heaven and earth will one day come to 
an end, this everlasting sorrow shall endure’. Wang Anyi’s story also 
ends in the murder of a tragic beauty: Wang Qiyao is murdered for the 
one possession by which she nostalgically kept the past alive — Li’s gold 
bars, symbols of old Shanghai: 


Long Legs wrapped his large hands around Wang Qiyao’s throat. 
Look at how thin her neck is, just skin and bones, it’s enough to make 
me sick! [...] He looked at her face: so ugly and desiccated. Her 
hair was brittle and the roots were grey, but the rest was dark 
and shiny with hair dye — how comical! (427) 


With the dead Wang Qiyao lying on the floor of her longtang apartment 
on Peace Lane, the narrator zooms out to a bird’s eye view of the long- 
tang neighborhood, reminiscent of the opening of the novel. But now 
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that the ‘girlish spirit’ of the longtang has died, the aged longtang also 
breathes its last breath: 


Amid the forest of new skyscrapers, these old longtang neighbor- 
hoods are like a fleet of sunken ships, their battled hulls exposed 
as the sea dries up. (428) 


However, this does not necessary imply that it should be read as a cri- 
tique of the disappearance of Shanghai’s unique longtang housing and 
the traditional lifestyle these houses facilitated. Although the narrator 
mourns the end of a social life that could be summarized as ‘Tönnies’ 
Gemeinschaft’, she seems very aware of the irreversibility of this process 
as well. For example, when Wang Qiyao, in the late 1980s, visits a party 
in an apartment of a newly built high-rise building, she remarks: 


When you first arrive here, the place seems to lack a heart 
because it is so carefree — but that is because it hasn’t yet had 
time to build up a reservoir of recollections; its mind is blank 
and has not begun to feel the need to call on its memory. (367) 


So, in other words, it might very well be possible that in a hundred 
years we will read the story of Wang Qiyao’s grandchild nostalgically 
longing for Shanghai’s glorious period of mushrooming skyscrapers 
with its ‘tell-it-like-it-is philosophy’ (294). 


Conclusion 


Because of its romantic depiction of a bourgeois lifestyle in the private 
space of the colonial-built longtang, The Song of Everlasting Sorrow is 
commonly regarded as a prime example of ‘Shanghai nostalgia’. 
Certainly, the tragic life story of Wang Qiyao resonates with the collec- 
tive memory of the city’s history: from a young beauty in the glamorous 
Pearl of the Orient, whose rising social status was reflected in the im- 
proving styles of her longtang residences, to a common nurse in a run- 
down longtang neighborhood in Maoist Shanghai, until an aging lady 
echoing a far-gone era who dies in her crumbling longtang. In this chap- 
ter, however, I have tried to show that this nostalgic mood should not 
be mistaken for nostalgia for colonial power nor for criticism of the 
large-scale demolition of the longtang houses. Instead, what the narrator 
mourns, seeing the decay of Shanghai reflected in its longtang, is the 
Shanghai lifestyle that the typology of these houses made possible. Akin 
to the longtang’s hybrid typology (of the traditional Chinese courtyard 
house and the Western-style terrace), this ‘colonial’ lifestyle was 
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influenced by both ‘traditional Chinese culture and ‘modern’ Western 
culture, as it is precisely this mixed nature that the city’s residents take 
pride in and consider to be Shanghai’s unique cosmopolitan identity. 
But what is perhaps even more important, and what is easily over- 
looked, is that the novel’s author, Wang Anyi, has her own personal 
memories of growing up in a longtang. So, couldn’t the novel’s nostalgic 
air simply be a reflection of its author’s wistful yearning for her own 
lost youth? The following story Wang Anyi told an audience in 
Rotterdam seems to suggest this: 


One day I was heading for an appointment but couldn’t find the 
place. I suddenly noticed that I had unconsciously entered a typi- 
cal Shanghai longtang neighborhood. As I walked on, a deeply 
familiar feeling overwhelmed me. It was a particular smell, but 
also a particular sound, a particular temperature ... Tears came to 
my eyes, because these sensations embodied a life that I recog- 
nized: my childhood in the longtang neighborhood, my longtang 
life when I was a child, when children would play together in the 
backyards. Most longtang have their kitchen windows in the back, 
so the smells and sounds of cooking are constantly there, while 
inside the houses, old people chat in the most beautiful 
Shanghainese ... In 1998, I went to Amsterdam to promote the 
Dutch translation of one of my novels. The publisher had booked 
me a room in a small hotel, on a canal. I was lonely, and the 
murky and overcast sky made things worse, making me feel 
depressed. But when I got out of bed the next day and opened 
the curtains, I looked out on a small yard that seemed so similar 
to the longtang of Shanghai that Amsterdam suddenly felt very 
familiar — and this gave me peace of mind.” 


Notes 


t See (among others): http://houston.china-consulate.org > Xr HWA. 

2 Source: Davis 2002: 244. 
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Wang Anyi (born 1954) is the author of numerous volumes of essays, short stories, 
and novels, gaining her increasing recognition around the world, ranging from 
China’s highest literary honor, the Mao Dun Prize (for Song of Everlasting Sorrow), to 
the Los Angeles Times Book of the Year Award (for which Baotown was a finalist). 
Currently Ms Wang is the Chairperson of the Shanghai Writers’ Association and a 
professor of Chinese literature at Fudan University. 

My interview with Wang Anyi in November 2009 in the Rotterdam Public Library. 
Quoted in Huang 2004: 122. 

I prefer to use the term ‘longtang’ in this chapter, because this is the word Wang Anyi 
uses in her novel. 

‘Located at the banks of the Huangpu River between Waibaidu Bridge and Nanpu 
Bridge, the New Bund has a total length of 4 kilometres. It rests against the Huangpu 
River on the east and a row of 52 unique buildings integrating the Oriental and 
Occidental architectural styles on the west, generally known as “buildings in multina- 
tional styles of architecture”, which, for over a century, has remained a symbol of 
Shanghai. At night when the floodlights of the buildings are switched on at the same 
time, the buildings look exactly like crystal palaces, which, set off by the Oriental 
Pearl Radio and Television Tower on the east bank of the Huangpu River, are even 
more brilliant and dazzling.’ Source: http://lyw.sh.gov.cn/en — Scenic Spot > New 
Bund. 
Such as Wang Ban 2002 and Dai Jinhua 1997. 

Reading, March-July 1994. For a book-length discussion of the subject, see Wang 
Xiaoming 1996. 

Wang Chaohua (2003: 20) also states that in Shanghai, ‘commercialisation ran far 


ahead of other parts of the country, [Nanjing and Shanghai intellectuals] were among 
the first to see the turn of the party towards garish popular entertainment as a big 
blow.’ 

See also Bao Yaming 2001. 

On 2 July 1993, Shanghai Star, for example, praised the ‘city government efforts for 
reviving the past glories of Shanghai’. 

Cf. Hall and Hubbard (1998). 

‘400 structures and 11 districts have been identified as “fine historic buildings and 
zones” in the city, including the lavish villas of the former French Concession,’ in 
Bracken (2009: 77). 

http: //www.expo2010.cn/expo/expoenglish/wem/o0605/userobjectiai37478.html. 
Shanghai Daily, 13 April 2009. The World Expo also staged the theater show 
‘Homeland, Impression Shangsteel’ (xp EN% EN) played by 300 former resi- 
dents who had to move house because of the Expo. The show included a scene en- 
titled ‘Longtang Party #:{JKX}’ where the residents showed various ‘longtang life’ cus- 
toms against a big screen with pictures of longtang houses. For more information, see 
http://sh.xinmin.cn/minsheng/2010/05/03/4706964.html. 

China Daily, 6 May 2010. For a critical study on the displacement of the old residents 
of the Jianyeli district, I highly recommend Laurans 2005. 

My interview with Wang Anyi in November 2009 in the Rotterdam Public Library. 

All citations come from the excellent translation by Michael Berry and Susan Chan 
Egan (see: Wang 2008). 

My interview with Wang Anyi in November 2009 in the Rotterdam Public Library. 
This part of the interview was also quoted in a speech by the Dutch Crown Prince 
Willem Alexander at the Shanghai World Expo 2010. 
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Abstract 

Preserving a city’s rich cultural heritage may require a balancing 
act when weighed against market demand. Shanghai’s historic 
row houses, known as the lilong — a legacy of Western-influenced 
housing during the city’s time as a treaty port (1842-1943) — are 
facing extinction at the hands of post-reform property developers 
seeking valuable land for high-rise condo development. Once the 
realm of local servants and Chinese laborers, the lilong have 
come to symbolize the pressures of industrialization as migrants 
from across the country have settled in — China’s first encounter 
with spatial modernity. Through academic discourse, nostalgia 
has led the claim that the lilong should by all means be preserved 
even for its historic value per se. Here | argue: do we really under- 
stand enough about the existence of the lilong in the context of 
the rapidly changing structure of modern Chinese society to 
make such a claim? All study of contemporary urbanization must 
begin with a study of its residents’ processes of adaptation to 
their radically modernized identities as buffeted by social and po- 
litical change, which is different from the study of the image that 
is being projected about its residents’ lives either by scholars on 
one side or by governments on the other. | will explore the di- 
mensions from which urban housing could be studied in the glo- 
balizing processes whereby apparently property-led development 
is becoming standard urban planning practice, with its concomi- 
tant influence on the lifestyle of the Chinese today. 


Introduction 


Studies of post-reform China from various perspectives have addressed 
growing societal concerns. The process of post-Mao China’s economic 
reform began in the early 1980s, and China has since experienced 
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massive growth in export revenues and in the development of its 
domestic market. This development, as all chapters in this volume 
address, has led to a substantial movement of the population from rural 
to urban areas to fuel China’s industrialized economy. 

Urbanization has become one of the key characteristics of contempor- 
ary China. The image of today’s cosmopolitan, pro-growth, consumer- 
driven China has fundamentally altered perceptions of pre-reform 
China." These characteristics are not unique to China, especially when 
compared to other industrialized East-Asian economies that previously 
enjoyed rapid growth.* Nevertheless, what is unique to China is the 
sheer scale at which its process of urbanization has occurred. 

Fascinated by the process of urbanization in China, my purpose in 
this chapter is to make sense of this process in a broader sense and to 
make use of the understanding of this process in a focused case study 
of local communities in urban Shanghai. By placing my discussions in 
theoretical frameworks of urbanization studies from various angles — in- 
cluding history, geography, architecture, sociology, and anthropology — 
I seek to shed light on the conflicts and tensions over urban space 
brought about by the transformation of urban space. In this chapter, I 
specifically draw attention to different perspectives on a particular pro- 
blem of urban housing in China in the context of a market-oriented 
economy since the economic reforms implemented in the late 1970s. 
In other words, the central theme of this chapter is the exploration of 
the importance of community space in the globalizing processes where- 
by property-led development is apparently becoming standard urban- 
planning practice, with its concomitant influence on the lifestyle of the 
Chinese today. 

The subject of this chapter is the late low-rise vernacular housing 
legacy, built in Shanghai by foreigners who occupied Shanghai since 
the mid-nineteenth century, known as lilong. Before the economic 
reforms of the late 1970s, lilong houses were the dominant form of 
housing in Shanghai. Today, lilong houses stand in sharp contrast with 
the growing trend of property-led growth that favors higher density and 
higher-return housing development. Life in the lilong neighborhoods is 
inconvenient compared to the modern life in high-rise apartments. 
Nevertheless, it also has its advantage, which is the sense of community 
-— something the individual room in high-rise apartments cannot pro- 
vide. On the other hand, whereas many scholars claim that the lilong 
houses and neighborhoods are representations of the history of 
Shanghai and therefore must be preserved to maintain the identity of 
the city, there are a number of arguments about the drawbacks of these 
lilong houses, from the perspective both of the local government and of 
the residents themselves. 
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Urbanization, urban process, and housing 


In market-oriented economies, the ‘urban process’ is the process by 
which cities are largely urbanized as a venue for business to take place 
in order to absorb both labor and capital surpluses. Whereas the ‘urba- 
nization process’ is the transformational course in which a place 
becomes urban morphologically, the ‘urban process’ is a framework that 
is established to explain the ‘capitalistic rationality’ of the urbanization 
process.* Fulong Wu argues that rapid economic growth in China owed 
its continuity to the astute reconfiguration of urban space and market- 
oriented land development.’ China’s urban process involves densifying 
the inner-city area and expanding the network of transportation to reach 
undeveloped parts of the city. High-tech parks and other satellite indus- 
trial zones were also included in the plan.° 

Furthermore, the process of land privatization was the mechanism 
that made the transfer of land-use rights from socialist to market sys- 
tem smooth and active.’ As laid out in this sketch, urban development 
has been a successful tool for economic growth. After housing reform, 
the real estate markets in urban areas have been dominated by private 
enterprises and Hong Kong developers. In Shanghai, the real estate 
market was important in three ways. First and foremost, there was a 
housing shortage, making the provision of housing crucial to accommo- 
dating the growth of the urban population. Second, policy was a means 
of extracting cash from existing resources; the leasing of land, then, 
was central to the city’s process of capital accumulation.® Finally, the ex- 
pansion of urban areas through the expansion of residential areas was 
an ‘urban process’ in which the labor and capital surpluses could be 
used efficiently. 

In reality, by the mid-1990s, Shanghai was dealing with the problem 
of over-accumulation of capital, galvanized by China’s fixed exchange 
rate and an intensive export-led labor-intensive economy. The lack of ef- 
fective demand and domestic consumption were also problematic.? To 
address both problems, the city decided to stimulate the housing mar- 
ket. The housing reform process proceeded as follows. In order to pro- 
vide more housing at a rapid pace, the local government had to be un- 
tied from socialist-style housing provision through work-unit distribu- 
tion and subsidization; therefore, the local government sanctioned both 
private developers (including joint-ventures between private developers 
and state-owned enterprises) to have a share in the market by invest- 
ment. By resorting to private developers, Shanghai could produce a 
large amount of housing units to accommodate the growing population 
of the emerging urban center it was building. Not only was Shanghai a 
destination for Chinese jobseekers (and migrants), it was also a destina- 
tion for foreign entrepreneurs. The involvement of real estate foreign 
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direct investment (FDI) has subsequently played a crucial role in the 
spatial restructuring of the city. 

Yet, this does not mean that the local government abandoned social 
housing provision completely. In fact, local government has continued 
to run a ‘dual-track’ system; while the real estate market takes care of 
the upper- and middle-class housing, the local government continues to 
provide housing to existing residents through relocation and residents 
tied to the work-unit system through its housing subsidy program. Both 
tracks necessitated the massive construction of housing units. 


Shanghai’s lilong in context 


From this basic overview of urbanization, the urban process, and hous- 
ing in China, I will now move to the focused subject of this chapter 
which is the lilong houses and neighborhoods. The preservation of a 
city’s rich cultural heritage may require a balancing act when weighted 
against market demand. In Shanghai, historical row houses, known as 
the lilong, are a legacy of Western influence after China’s defeat in the 
First Opium War and its loss of commercial coastal cities to foreign 
powers. The lilong houses were basically Western row houses trans- 
planted onto Shanghai’s soil. British developers first built lilong houses 
to provide basic accommodation for Chinese laborers. A typical lilong 
neighborhood is a walled community composed of a main lane running 
all or halfway across each block. Smaller lanes branch off, connecting 
perpendicularly to the main lane in order to provide circulation for 
other housing units — as many as possible — to be packed into any sin- 
gle neighborhood. The developers saw this layout of lilong neighbor- 
hoods as the most economical and efficient way to accommodate high 
densities, foregoing any concern for spatial needs or appropriate sani- 
tary conditions. Architecturally, there was very little reference to the 
famous Chinese courtyard houses, as the purpose of the lilong was to cre- 
ate housing of the highest possible density; hence, the conventional lux- 
ury of having a courtyard as a communal family space had to be taken 
away. 

The lilong houses are also stylistically interesting. Historian Lu 
Hanchao calls them ‘half-breed’, as they incorporate both Western and 
Chinese architectural features."° What is special about the houses, how- 
ever, is the continuity of the way of life of the people who continually 
adjusted their lifestyle to suit the changing conditions of the lilong 
houses since they were first built in the mid-nineteenth century.” 

A lilong neighborhood, then, is basically a gated community consist- 
ing of rows of lilong houses. Inside, continuous peripheral lilong houses 
serve as a single wall around the neighborhood and commercial 
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Figure 8.1 Aerial photograph of Shanghai in the 1930s 


An aerial photograph of Shanghai (overlooking the original part of the city called 
Puxi) in the 1930s showing the dominating pattern of lilong houses. Only along 
the waterfront (The Bund; by the Huangpu River at the top of the photograph) 
were other building types located; most of them were foreigners’ houses and 
their business headquarters. 


Photo: courtesy of Virtual Shanghai Project, Christian Henriot, IAO - Lyon 2 
University 


windows to the outside street. Lanes inside the lilong are not only for 
circulation but are a community space where social activity takes place 
in lieu of the missing courtyard in traditional Chinese courtyard 
houses. Life in the lilong neighborhoods is communal, social, and inti- 
mate, as the small size of the houses and the limited availability of 
social space constrained any other forms of interaction other than inti- 
mate ones. Residents have to come out to the lanes to socialize and 
before long they get to know each other. Once the realm of local ser- 
vants, the lilong houses have come to symbolize the pressures of urbani- 
zation as migrants from across the country have settled into them since 
the reforms and opening up of China in the 1980s. 

I have argued elsewhere that there are indeed contesting issues.™ In 
this chapter, I want to point out that the lilong houses and neighbor- 
hoods are in the middle of three contesting issues. First and foremost 
is a practical problem - i.e. the housing problems in present-day 
Shanghai (i.e. inadequate supply and displacement) to which the lilong 
has failed to deliver a viable solution. Housing is my main focus of 
research in this chapter, but this chapter is not solely about housing. 
What comes to contradict the first idea is therefore the second issue: 
the role of the lilong in the image-making process of Shanghai. Having 
the lilong in the city has pros and cons: lilong houses and neighborhoods 
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Figure 8.2 Diagrams showing the basic structure of a typical lilong 
neighbourhood 


Urban street Entrance lane Mäin lane 


Sub-lane Front courtyard Balcony and Terrace 


Illustration: Wenjun Ge 


in the city could provide Shanghai with some references to the past, but 
their rundown condition is definitely not eye-pleasing, especially when 
juxtaposed with the ‘postcard image’ of the new glittering Shanghai.” 
Finally, the third issue is that the growing preference for other, more 
modern forms of housing could lead to the voluntary diminishing of 
the lilong housing stock. 

As we see in this quick outline of the problem, it is quite obvious that 
the lilong houses and neighborhoods have no ‘single location’ in pre- 
sent-day Shanghai. Put simply: on the one hand, they should be pre- 
served due to their historical value and their role in making Shanghai a 
cultural city on a par with Western counterparts;’* but on the other 
hand, the attempted preservation of the lilong houses and neighbor- 
hoods ignores the critical housing condition that affects the quality of 
urban life. The lilong neighbourhoods will help Shanghai maintain its 
connection to the past; yet most people do not want to live there any- 
more because of the inconvenience and the better options available 
among modern accommodation, not to mention, perhaps, a self- 
conscious rejection of what might be considered an outdated lifestyle. 
So, where should the lilong houses and neighborhoods be? In this chap- 
ter, I will try to make sense of the situation through the discussion of 
several key ideas of urbanization and development as well as my own 
research. All of these are backed up by my ethnographic fieldwork 
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method, which involves participant observations and semi-structured 
interviews done in Shanghai from 2009-2010. 


Urbanization and housing 


Housing issues in Shanghai, in particular, have long been discussed by 
many scholars from different angles, such as the issues of housing pro- 
vision, the economy of residents’ relocation, migration, the right to the 
city, and gentrification, to name a few. One example that is central to 
urban issues in Shanghai is the recent effort of the government to 
reform housing provision. The interaction between state, market, and 
society is central to the process of housing development: while the state 
is obligated to provide housing of adequate standard, it also has an 
agenda in making space available for economic growth.’® According to 
this agenda, a high-rise apartment is a preferred form of investment. 

It is useful to understand the historical context of housing provision 
in Shanghai in conjunction with its urbanization process. In the early 
stages of the reform, incoming residents were accommodated via sev- 
eral channels with the help of the government through provisions of 
public housing.” Through the work-unit (danwei) system, existing ur- 
ban residents were given the option to stay or to move with reasonable 
support either in the form of compensation or relocation. Although not 
entirely equitable, migrants also benefitted from the help of their dan- 
wei employers and the constant process of negotiation in the system." 
Such a system, however, had its limit. From an economic and micro- 
planning perspective, this system was nothing more than debt finan- 
cing, although one could argue that it was reasonably executed in sup- 
port of other more profitable economic activities for the better of the 
economic whole."? The need for housing is a basic need; hence access 
to housing is access to a basic need that needs to be fulfilled. 

Nevertheless, when the market became more open to competition 
from private investors and the government decided to take its hands 
out of the housing market in order to re-balance the losses from the 
first debt-financing stage, housing became an issue. For example, in 
Shanghai, the economy took off in the early 1990s and since then the 
city has resorted to private investors in order to finance the building of 
housing units. This strategy, according to many scholars, is a double- 
edged sword.*° On the one hand, it potentially serves as a viable finan- 
cial infrastructure, alleviating the burden on the local government and 
enabling private investors to ‘act creatively’ in solving the problems of 
housing shortage. Nevertheless, at the center of the urban residents’ 
discontent is the manipulation of the market due to the lack of transpar- 
ency in land acquisition. 
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As Shanghai grows, it needs more space to accommodate its resi- 
dents. Although the lilong houses were by no means low-density houses 
like the traditional courtyard houses but rather modern medium-density 
housing designed and built to accommodate large numbers of residents 
from the mid-nineteenth century onwards, the density — or, to use a 
planning term, ‘plot ratio’ — is not enough to lodge the growing popula- 
tion in the era of a market-oriented economy. As housing stock in 
China is by and large the product of the socialist regime, up until the 
reforms the state did not resort to the market in the process of housing 
relocation. Hence, most of the houses were allocated without any real 
consideration of the market’s price.*" Once the economic reforms were 
implemented, the local government was responsible for making up the 
differences between the minimum and the real market price in market- 
oriented housing situations.** With the increasing demand for more 
space to accommodate new residents who move to Shanghai where 
there are more employment opportunities, the local government sees 
handing over the tedious work of housing provision to the developers 
as a way of achieving the desired density and, ultimately, the high eco- 
nomic development their superiors in the central government want to 
see.” 

Given that many lilong neighborhoods are a century or at least half- 
a-century old, they have been razed to the ground, one after the other, 
at an unprecedented speed, especially in the past ten years, to make 
way for a much more economically viable solution for accommodating 


Figure 8.3 A poster at the People’s Republic of China booth at the United 
National Human Settlements Program (UNHabitat) World 
Urban Forum in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (March 2010) 


The poster shows that the government sees traditional settlements as a 
‘shantytown’ and high-rise real estate development as ‘renovation’. 


Photo: courtesy of Professor Reinhard Goethert, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
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the residents of Shanghai.** Moreover, sometimes the local government 
even insists on viewing lilong neighborhoods as squatter neighborhoods 
and therefore dangerous, legitimizing its role in ‘cleaning up’ to make 
way for better housing. Whether or not the claim is correct, residents 
do not usually get the opportunity to speak for themselves and have to 
watch their houses being razed and be relocated.” 

In particular, as the pre-reform government housing provision to sup- 
port residents could only provide subsidies for housing but not mainte- 
nance of the houses, many leftover lilong neighborhoods were allowed 
to deteriorate. On top of that, as many lilong neighborhoods accommo- 
date a large number of residents, they do not necessarily look as nice or 
clean as the modern high-rise condos. Some of the lilong neighbor- 
hoods, in fact, are similar in appearance to squatter settlements. These 
residents are not wealthy enough to afford better places to stay; hence 
the question is not whether they do or do not mind living in such con- 
ditions because it is the only option they have. Having no money to af- 
ford to renovate their places and having to absorb more people in their 
houses to earn extra much-needed income, squatter-like conditions are 
inevitable. For sure we know that the projection of such an image is un- 
desirable to Shanghai, a city that is building new and modern skyscra- 
pers day and night to project the image of a new China to the world. 

Lilongs were bulldozed many times, usually in prime urban areas, to 
make space for the building of more profitable high-rises. The former 
residents were given the option to move back in if they wished. Some 
research, however, shows that there was only a limited number of peo- 
ple who were ‘lucky enough’ to receive such compensation. Never- 
theless, unless the building process is somehow brought into more of a 
balance, the imbalanced building of segregated high-rises will lead to 
the death of the streets and the death of the sense of community as a 
whole, which is a major social problem. The impact of family displace- 
ment has not been well documented, while the growing capacity of 
Shanghai to economically accommodate more people is praised and 
emphasized as an achievement.*° There are clearly negative impacts, 
namely the weighted changing socio-cultural structure of the city as a 
whole. That is, if Shanghai only focuses on economic development, wel- 
coming residents who can afford high-rise apartments and continuing 
to relocate existing residents, the city will soon become less diverse and 
will lose contact with its original residents, who have lived in these 
neighborhoods for generations, long before the start of economic re- 
form. Viewed from this angle, as the lilong houses and neighborhoods 
represent a counterbalancing force to the high-rise developments, their 
existence and right to remain in the city should then be taken into con- 
sideration in Shanghai’s development plan. 
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Figure 8.4 Aerial photographs of Shanghai in the 1930s (left) and 2008 


Aerial photographs of Shanghai in the 1930s (left) and 2008 (right) comparing 
the pattern of urban fabric. A large number of lilong houses, which were the 
dominating fabric of the city in the 1930s, have been razed to the ground since 
the early 1980s, resulting in a mixed fabric of high-rise buildings and lilong 
houses as shown in the photograph on the right. 


Photos: courtesy of Virtual Shanghai Project, Christian Henriot, IAO - Lyon 2 
University and Google Earth Image 


The Past, Place-Making, and Historical Preservation 


Despite the fact that the proponents of the lilong houses have made it 
clear that there are various reasons why they should be protected, pre- 
servation alone is not going to help. In fact, what is even more difficult 
to comprehend is the ‘rhetoric’ behind historical preservation. Here I 
would like to present some traces of this rhetoric and then argue for 
the methodical means of understanding the idea of historical preser- 
vation. 

In China, the unprecedented speed of urban development and family 
planning policy also reverse the process and complicate the issue. In 
Shanghai, the local government may use the discourse of historical 
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preservation to keep the houses it deems representative of the city’s his- 
tory, no matter how derelict they are, as a necessary feature of re-con- 
ceiving historical vis-a-vis cultural contents needed for a ‘metropolis of 
the twentieth-first century’. In realizing these contradictory forms and 
processes of regionalism and globalization within the context of 
Chinese urbanization, I argue that these attempts to incorporate a parti- 
cular interpretation of history fall short in terms of foresighted city 
planning and the omission of actual lived experiences, but also by in- 
adequately explicating the tension that exists behind the façade of a 
Chinese metropolis. One of the major problems here is the sharp divi- 
sions between disciplines of study, which have prevented scholars from 
understanding the issue from a holistic perspective, let alone reflecting 
on their experiences in conveying a readable narrative of the place they 
study. What is worse: authoritative studies of spatial consumerism are 
often based on painstaking studies in the fields of economics and quan- 
titative sociology. These techniques, however, have proven inadequate 
when studying the underpinning politics of how ‘space’ is perceived 
and consumed. Without a critical analysis of how the change has altered 
late-socialist spatial restructuring through an ethnographic framework, 
there is no way to penetrate the reality. 

That is to say, as pointed out earlier, although today we know how im- 
portant lilong houses are historically, historical preservation of the lilong 
houses can be superficial if it emphasizes mainly the preservation of 
the appearance of the building. The first trace of the historical preserva- 
tion policy is the preservation of the meeting place of the First National 
Congress of the Communist Party of China, which was, as you might 
have guessed, held in a lilong house (which is now, of course, a 
museum and a National Heritage Site). It makes a sound case to recog- 
nize the importance of such a physical urban constituent, especially 
when this has a direct link to the history of the Communist Party in 
China’s authoritarian regime context. 

Viewed from a distance, I must say, this proto-preservation outlook is 
hardly deniable. The celebrated renovation project of lilong houses 
known as the Xintiandi, a dilapidated lilong neighborhood that has been 
turned into a multimillion-dollar retail district, is seen by many scholars 
and professionals as a ‘good example’ of historical preservation.” A 
Hong Kong mega-developer, Shui-On Land, took the risk of giving this 
redevelopment project to an American architect, Benjamin Wood, who 
came up with the idea of designing a retail district that has the huma- 
nized feel of small towns in Italy.’ He asserts strongly: 


I disdain preservation ... I don’t believe you should proclaim 
things dead and turn them into museums. I believe you should 
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breathe life into places. That’s my goal. I want to make living 
areas, where people can eat, drink and enjoy themselves.*9 


The success in making Xintiandi one of the must-visit districts in 
Shanghai exemplifies the superficiality of the preservation. Wood him- 
self mentioned that historical preservation was not his main concern 
but rather the ‘unique quality of the space’ that a solely Western-trained 
architect like him saw as appropriate for this project which would be 
unique to Shanghai, a city where people have become fed up with air- 
conditioned department stores.>° 

As Wood himself - a practical architect - admits, the goal of his 
design is not to preserve the past but to bring some elements of the 
past to distinguish the project from other retail shopping districts of the 
present. The cultural claim of restoring a typical neighbourhood is sim- 
ply false. On the other hand, as one of the goals of this million-dollar 
development is for it to be something more than merely a self- 
contained commercial project, to justify this project on the grounds of 
what we scholars think could have been done better may perhaps have 
to be rethought. The success of Xintiandi might not be as much in 
terms of economic or cultural sense, as many argue that the place does 
not technically generate sustainable incomes given its high develop- 
ment and maintenance costs, and one cannot claim to have rejuvenated 
the cultural sphere when the displays of high-end products and a hyper- 
expensive cup of coffee only welcome a certain group of people, most 
of whom might or might not be residents of Shanghai. However, the 
project itself is situated at the corner of a gigantic piece of land that the 
developer is putting efforts into developing into a larger high-end resi- 
dential and commercial complex. The reason for having Xintiandi 
might well be argued by the sharp-witted developer who wishes to use 
it as a cultural landmark for a bigger project that ‘will’ make money. 
This argument has been made elsewhere. 

In a general sense, the historical preservation campaign of the lilong 
affects the residents’ lives in many ways. On the positive side, residents 
get to remain in the place where they and their ancestors have resided 
for generations, which is usually the case for the elderly. Many 
renowned scholars, including the notable urbanist Jane Jacobs, have 
argued for the maintenance of old neighborhoods as a means of the 
preservation of the place’s livelihood.*" While it is difficult to stretch 
that such a claim is a universal one, many scholars have also pointed 
out that this could well be the case in Shanghai.” In my own research, 
I also found that the sense of community is best maintained by the con- 
tinuity of the existence of a living community who feels the sense of 
responsibility in maintaining the social relationship and order among 
their neighbors. 
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Among several informants with whom I had discussions and interac- 
tions, both formally and informally, there are many similar stories reso- 
nating with nostalgia for the good old days when ‘everybody knew each 
other and cared for each other’. Many of my informants have had the 
experiences of living in both the lilong neighborhoods and the new 
modern housing — they are people from different generations and have 
different experiences of China. The communal intimacy was also sup- 
ported by the architectural structure of the neighborhoods. This was, of 
course, more than what Jane Jacobs calls the ‘eyes on the street’? that 
helped to sustain the high level of security in the neighborhood, but a 
real social intimacy at work that operated like interactive password- 
screening securities. We can imagine this process as the factor of devel- 
opment of the residents’ social life. 

On the negative side, many residents are bitter because they cannot 
renovate their houses simply because their houses are ‘registered as an 
architectural heritage’. One might be able to think about this question 
holistically if one put oneself in the shoes of the residents: many of 
them are living in dilapidated buildings without adequate and stable 
basic infrastructure such as tap water or electricity, yet they cannot 
make changes to their houses.** Despite efforts to rehabilitate some old 
lilong neighborhoods and so-called ‘soft densification’? to make them 
more economically viable for the present-day lifestyle by increasing the 
building density of the neighborhoods, such efforts are still far from 
being adequate to raise the standard of living of the residents given that 
they cannot technically do anything to improve the condition of their 
houses themselves.3° In addition, as the majority of the tenants are not 
the high and middle-income groups who work in the financial or ser- 
vice sectors, money to renovate their houses is also an issue as most of 
the time they can only wait for the local government to help.?” 

In addition, the Historic Preservation Law for both Beijing and 
Shanghai only took effect in the early 2000s. While one might argue it 
is better than nothing, the underlying purpose of such a law is ques- 
tionable. In theory, the law identifies several ‘historic relics’ that the city 
wants to preserve, but in practice, these gold-inscribed ‘historic relics’ 
plates only give pause to the process of high-rise development in some 
areas, preserving old houses and neighborhoods that are still in (re)ha- 
bitable condition. One assumption about the enforcement of this par- 
ticular law is quite political: as Shanghai tries to re-brand itself to be as 
important in the way of many successful cities, it would need ‘some 
history’ to make it more attractive? The lilong houses, with their 
sophisticated architectural ornaments and form that are unique to 
China, are seen as an element of history that would make Shanghai a 
city of not only the present and the future but also the glorious past. 
The element of history is important in the process of creating the 
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Figure 8.5 A Starbucks coffee shop in Xintiandi retail district 


Photo: Gregory Bracken 


Figure 8.6 The famous view of ‘Old Shanghai’ during the 1930s 


The colonial past as the source of Shanghai nostalgia as claimed by scholar 
Zhang Xudong. 


Photo: courtesy of Virtual Shanghai Project, Christian Henriot, IAO - Lyon 2 
University 
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Figure 8.7 A typical lilong branch lane 


A typical lilong branch lane where all types of activities ranging from drying 
clothes to community gathering are normally taking place. 


Photo: Non Arkaraprasertkul 


perception of Shanghai as a city with cultural attractions. Recently, the 
‘preservation and maintenance of historic relics’ is one of the key indi- 
cators that the local government of Shanghai proudly presents in its 
Statistical Yearbook.*° 
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This assumption about the politics behind historical preservation is 
not new to Shanghai. In fact, it is not new at all. Anthropologist 
Michael Herzfeld, who has widely conducted research on this specific 
political agenda in many parts of the world, has pointed out that the 
use of the two terms ‘development’ and ‘historical preservation’ are not 
always as benevolent and forward-thinking as we think they should be 
from their literal meanings.“ The question of ‘historical preservation 
for whom?’ is then a very challenging question that can only be an- 
swered through the acknowledgment of all other socio-cultural changes 
in post-reform urban China. The rhetoric of historical preservation is 
juxtaposed with the city’s goal to project its global image representing 
the contradictions both in terms of ideology of growth and planning.** 

What make the lilong houses and neighborhoods worth preserving is 
the combination of unique architectural form and the dynamism of the 
community, not just one or the other. Hence, if one is to preserve only 
the form but not the community, then it is not preservation, but a 
Disneyfication.* This marks a condition of post-colonial cities unique to 
Shanghai, with its two forms of colonial legacy: sophisticated architec- 
ture (such as buildings on the Bund) and the run-down lilong houses. 
Whereas the former is seen as the selling point of the city’s history, the 
latter has an ambiguous status. This uniqueness is, of course, based on 
the history of the city. Had lilong houses been houses for the rich, they 
might hold a similar status as the architecturally sophisticated buildings 
on the Bund.*# 


Temporary urban residents and population control policy 


Another factor that constitutes the change in the organization of space 
and diverse forms of communal dwelling in the lilong is massive migra- 
tion. As Shanghai has the highest economic growth rate in the coun- 
try, it attracts migrants from surrounding regions.*° These migrants do 
not have the rights to live in the city through the national system of per- 
manent housing registration; hence the solution for their housing 
choice is basically places where well-off locals would not want to live. 
The lilong neighborhoods are a natural choice in this sense. Therefore, 
in any of the lilong neighborhoods, today we see the mixture of old and 
new residents, permanent and temporary, fixed and unstable income 
groups, and so on, all living frugally together in a compound. As the 
more people there are to share the rent, the better for the residents with 
unstable incomes, the congestion leads to unsanitary conditions, the 
dilapidation of infrastructure, and sometimes conflicts between groups, 
among other problems. 
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The first area of future research deals with the increasing population 
and the way in which cities should accommodate them — the hard argu- 
ment of Housing Studies. There are several aspects to this issue, in- 
cluding inequality and social justice.4” Since the reform, concerns over 
housing-related issues have moved to a central position, especially for 
local governments of major urban areas. What strategy can provide 
housing for all of the workers in the city? Moreover, an urban-oriented 
economy and the abundance of labor in rural areas have given rise to a 
new category of the urban population: the workers who temporarily mi- 
grate to urban areas to find jobs and leave when there aren’t any: the 
so-called ‘floating population’ (liudongrenyuan). The migrant workforce, 
needless to say, is a considerable source of cheap labor that urbanizing 
areas depend upon. 

By simply removing the obsolete old and replacing it with the more 
economically viable new, however, as shown in a number of studies, the 
government only generates new problems. In addition, pushing them 
to marginal areas in order to reserve the more profitable areas for other 
forms of investment only exacerbates the problems, including social 
displacement, inadequacy of public and transportation infrastructure, 
and informal squatter settlements, to name a few.** Different groups of 
people from diverse income groups vary in their ability to afford their 
accommodations. The lack of urban housing registration on the mi- 
grants’ side only adds more pressure to their situation; yet all actors, 
including the government which does not look highly upon their role, 
depend on their inexpensive labor. The local government’s biased 
investment strategy in favor of the groups that have more purchasing 
power will not only lead to a severe gentrification problem but also to 
an artificial bubble-like increase of prices in the properties market.+9 In 
fact, some studies have shown that this increase in prices of real estate 
property is the single most controversial political issue in urban areas. 
This will have an immense impact, manifesting itself as intense socio- 
economic and financial problems that someone (i.e. the local govern- 
ment) will have to solve. 

Furthermore, policy change can also have an impact on the housing 
problem. The change in the structure of the family after the enforce- 
ment of the One Child Policy has had a profound impact on the reorga- 
nization of space in a housing unit.” Statistics show that since the 
reform, the average number of persons per household has consistently 
declined from 4.6 per household in 1980 to a ‘little less than 3 persons’ 
in 2008." With the consistent decline in the number of persons per 
household (with a projected decline down to 2 or 2.5 persons per house- 
hold in the next decade), the structure of Shanghai’s household is clo- 
sest to being a modern nuclear family in all of China. With less than 
three people per household today, residents who no longer need to have 
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large, often multiple-floor living space for their extended families do 
not want to tolerate the obsolescence of their ‘one-hundred-year-old- 
plus’ lilong houses, and would prefer a ‘mod cons’ room in a modern 
high-rise apartment.** 

One could argue that given the change in the size of the Chinese 
family due to the One Child Policy, there have been changes in housing 
preferences among multi-generational Shanghai residents and immi- 
grants. Younger generations, especially those working in the service sec- 
tor, tend to prefer the smaller space of an apartment for day-to-day liv- 
ing for a couple and one child.’ Moreover, as the One Child Policy also 
allows resources from the entire family to support a single offspring,*+ 
this generation often has the financial support of the family to purchase 
apartments in newly built high-rise buildings. These are considered to 
be a more sound choice for their modern lifestyle as well as being an 
alternative investment to the shaky stock market. Real estate in China 
has consistently gone up in value since 1979.» It is also worth noting 
that many of these buyers buy under pressure from their parents. 
Those of the post-1980s generation are pressured by their parents to 
divert their money into real estate, often having already benefitted 
themselves from the high savings rate that finances study abroad and 
extensive private education programs.°° 


Conclusion 


For sure, the living organism of the lilong neighborhoods is unique and 
has been what constituted Shanghai as China’s first modern city; yet, 
the promotion of the lilong culture has to be weighed against the sky- 
rocketing housing demand. Here we also recognize the changing pre- 
ference in housing choice of newer residents. That said, it would make 
no sense to preserve just the facade of the lilong but not the intrinsic 
quality, as the quality of being a living organism is what makes the 
lilong unique and worth preserving. If the preservation program is to be 
carried out, then the local government will need more actors to get 
involved in this program, including residents whose opinions about 
their living conditions and the present situation in the houses and 
neighborhoods have to be heard. 

To put this in the larger context of the study of contemporary China, 
what we have learned from the situation of lilong houses in Shanghai is 
the growing social problem that results from the local government’s 
deliberate aim to expedite urban development as a physical terrain of 
post-reform investment. In this chapter I am not trying to present an ar- 
gument that there are always conflicts between the two groups — the 
local government and the people — as most of the previous studies on 
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the topic have done. In fact, what I am trying to do is to present the 
nuanced nature of the situation. In my introduction, I show that there 
are a few attitudes towards the existence of the lilongs that both the local 
government and the people do in fact share. Thus, if there is a conflict, 
it would be ‘inside’ the terrain of the attitudes themselves; for example, 
both parties see the dilapidating conditions of the lilong neighborhoods 
as health hazards, but there would be no open talk if one only wants to 
minimize the cost of the development and one wants the same way of 
life to be replicated with better infrastructure. That is to say, there are 
indeed complexities that underpin the situation, but these complexities 
are not too difficult to overcome. 

The handling of history is another related issue; yet the understand- 
ing of how history is related to the social context of the present is some- 
thing that we have yet to see being crystallized. Shanghai, as Gregory 
Bracken points out, is a city in which the colonial past has played an 
important role in both establishing and re-establishing its successful 
economic base.’ Needless to say, the local government, with its efforts 
to push forward economic growth, does not seem to believe that it 
needs to hear from the residents when making a decision that will 
boost growth qualitatively. As post-reform China is focusing on an 
export-led economy, labor forces are at the heart of its investment strat- 
egy. The housing issue, then, becomes the central social infrastructure 
that the local government needs to provide. How can it provide housing 
for all the workers in the city? Here, I argue that the current strategy 
will defeat the purpose of expediting urban development that the local 
government set itself from the start simply because the price that it has 
to pay once all the collective problems explode will be colossal. 

As pointed out at the beginning of this chapter, I will not be able to 
answer whether the lilong houses and neighborhoods ‘should or should 
not exist’. What I can answer is whether or not there has been enough 
study done about the lilong houses and neighborhoods to understand 
the nature of the question. This is the true aim of this chapter. And the 
answer is a qualified no. 

The most recent ethnography of the lilong neighborhoods is from the 
early 1990s, and the only research papers somewhat commensurate to 
those ethnographies are those of scholars in professional fields such as 
architecture, urban planning, housing studies, historical preservation, 
and so on. These papers, although very useful, have the deliberate aim 
of drawing ‘specific conclusions’ based upon specific information that 
scholars trained in the above-mentioned professional fields are capable 
of acquiring, which obviously does not include ethnography because a 
recent ethnographic study simply does not exist. 

The existing scholarships on the lilong neighborhoods today cannot 
help us to penetrate the reality of urban life in present-day Shanghai. 
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There is an urgent need to expand research on China. In the study of 
urban housing and community in Shanghai, I would like to write this 
chapter to serve as a preliminary study, as the goal of this chapter sug- 
gests from the start. I hope that this chapter will provide a marker that 
will be tested and amplified by other scholars (including myself in the 
later stage of my academic career) who visit China. 
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Hong Kong’s Podium Shopping Malls as Global Villages 


Jonathan D. Solomon 


Abstract 

As British colonial rule in Hong Kong waned, a plan was drawn 
up for the future of the city as an interconnected global metropo- 
lis. A US$ 20-billion public works project, the Airport Core 
Program, was implemented to ensure global confidence in the city 
as it transitioned to Chinese rule. The project, typically described 
in terms of the ten major infrastructure projects that connected 
the city to global networks, also resulted in the proliferation of a 
typology particularly adept at integrating these networks into the 
local context. A unique spatial product of Hong Kong’s post- 
colonial globalization, these malls represent a mature form of a 
typology influenced by the city’s unique constraints. This paper 
demonstrates how podium shopping malls form links between 
Hong Kong’s global and local infrastructures, underpinning its 
transition from colonial city to global metropolis. 


Introduction 


Hong Kong defies simple solutions. The official slogan ‘Asia’s World 
City’ suggests a bland and artificial peace with its complex history: junk 
boats floating serenely past skyscrapers. In fact, Hong Kong’s transition 
from British colony to global city is characterized by rougher waters. 
‘Asia’s World City’ has the right idea: it is precisely Hong Kong’s rela- 
tionship to the rest of the world that defines its character and its quali- 
ties today, from its unique political and cultural institutions to its con- 
tinued economic rise. Hong Kong, in contrast to post-colonial cities 
such as New Delhi, Penang, or Jakarta, is able to achieve cosmopolitan 
or extra-national status as a world city because of its ability to forge and 
maintain strong links between local and global populations. It is in the 
nature of ‘Asia’, ‘World’, and ‘City’ that the smooth and homogeneous 
marketing tool diverges from a segmented and heterogeneous reality. 
Exchange systems in Hong Kong force difficult balances at every level, 
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as Tsung-yi Michelle Huang explores in her chapter in this book, which 
investigates both the historical forces and the cultural effects of Hong 
Kong’s post-1997 regional integration with Mainland China. Borders 
between cultures and economies and the systems for connecting them 
figure largely in Hong Kong’s formulation of itself as a global city. How 
do such systems for connection manifest themselves in built form? The 
answer may help explicate some of the more turbulent urbanism 
behind the city’s post-colonial marketing campaign. 

Despite its long colonial history, Hong Kong bears almost no physical 
trace of its past. A rapacious development environment and a general 
antipathy towards history under both British and Chinese rule con- 
spired to eliminate all but the faintest trace of the colonial city. Most 
visibly, the site of Murray House — an 1846 barracks later used as a gov- 
ernment office — was vacated in 1982 (the building was eventually 
reconstructed on the south of the island) to make way for the Bank of 
China Tower. The Murray Barrack Parade Ground became the site of 
the Hong Kong Hilton Hotel in 1961, which in turn was cleared in 
1995 to make way for a commercial office tower. In 2006, the 1957 
Edinburgh Place Ferry Pier from which the Star Ferry had operated was 
demolished to make way for a new highway despite protests that it 
should be conserved as part of the city’s cultural heritage. Such exam- 
ples demonstrate the ease with which Hong Kong has historically been 
willing to replace buildings and fabric rich in historical symbolism 
— and thus in links to the past - with the accoutrements of globalism. 
Ironically, it is one of the most conspicuously global of urban typologies 
- the shopping mall — that ultimately provides Hong Kong with the 
functional infrastructure for connecting between global and local com- 
munities within its borders. In place of symbolic links to its past that 
could provide the basis for a collective memory, shopping malls provide 
functional links in the city that bring diverse cultures into propinquity. 
This unlikely role for a building form widely considered to be funda- 
mentally anti-urban is a unique characteristic of Hong Kong urbanism. 


Buying space: ACP and the apotheosis of the Hong Kong mall 


In the final years of British colonial rule in Hong Kong, a framework 
document was drawn up for the future of the city as an interconnected 
global metropolis. Dubbed the Metroplan, the first goal of the frame- 
work was to enhance Hong Kong’s role as an international port and air- 
port. A Port and Airport Design Strategy, or PADS, was closely linked 
with Metroplan, with new development parcels planned along the infra- 
structure being built to facilitate access to a new airport planned 
on reclaimed land on outlying Lantau Island. The vision of these 
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developments was clearly laid out in Metroplan. They were to be dense, 
multi-use communities knitted together by three-dimensional circula- 
tion networks." 

PADS was ultimately realized as a US$ 20-billion public works pro- 
ject called the Airport Core Program, or ACP. The project comprises 
ten major infrastructure projects along 34 kilometers that connect the 
city to the world, including highways, bridges and tunnels, high-speed 
rail, a new international airport, and prodigious land reclamation for 
development in the urban core and suburban fringe (see Figure 9.1).* 
The Mass ‘Transit Rail (MTR) Corporation, owner and operator of Hong 
Kong’s intracity rail network, was a major player in the planning of the 
project and a developer of the properties located over new rail stations. 
MTR Corporation had utilized the form of the podium mall to maxi- 
mize the development potential of its other land holdings under Hong 
Kong’s unique constraints.’ The three-dimensional planning approach 
and integrated podium became the model for the new properties, fulfill- 
ing the vision behind Metroplan.* 

Some of the MTR-linked podium mall developments have led to en- 
clave communities; others have succeeded in connecting global net- 
works into the local context.° This paper demonstrates how podium 
shopping malls that connect between Hong Kong’s global and local in- 
frastructures create different communities from those that remain iso- 
lated, and ultimately serve as the urbanism of ‘Asia’s World City’. 

Manuel Castells argues that infrastructure projects serving high- 
valued spaces for international users constitute a form of neocolonial- 
ism, by which economic dominance replaces political dominance.® 
Graham and Marvin have called such projects ‘glo-cal bypass’ — infra- 
structure designed to allow the empowered international business class 
to bypass the local context. Glo-cal bypasses are intended to create re- 
dundant and resilient solutions to ‘connect local segments of cities to 
other valued segments in different parts of the globe’. Often involving 
major physical planning schemes that circumvent the existing fabric, 
glo-cal bypasses connect selected users and bypass others, creating spa- 
tial and social stratification and establishing and reinforcing hierar- 
chies.” The podium shopping mall has the potential to reinforce or sub- 
vert glo-cal bypasses in proportion to their degree of engagement with 
the local fabric. This integrated model describes yet another outcome, 
for which we could use the term ‘global villages’ as outlined by 
Marshall McLuhan: a space of discontinuity and division developed out 
of increased connectivity.* Not necessarily leading to greater cohesive- 
ness or tranquillity, a global village describes not a utopian ideal but a 
contested space, a fractious and messy community in which inequality 
is not so much eliminated as confronted. 
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Taken in its entirety, the ACP satisfies the definition of a glo-cal 
bypass in three ways. By building new single-purpose rail lines and re- 
dundant roadways, it creates a new infrastructure for international and 
global travel that bypasses existing local networks. By creating inte- 
grated, high-end living, working, shopping, and entertainment spaces, 
it provides a resilient form of infrastructure to target valued users. By 
allowing international personnel to live in a contained and privileged 
environment, it creates spatial and social stratification and establishes 
and reinforces hierarchies. However, when it is appropriately networked 
to the surrounding local social fabric, the podium shopping mall has 
the capacity to transform the glo-cal bypass into a global village in two 
ways: by creating intensive pedestrian links with the local context and, 
facilitated by these links, allowing the piggybacking of global infrastruc- 
ture for entrepreneurial local uses. The first breaks spatial hierarchies 
and the second breaks social hierarchies (see Figures 9.2 and 9.3). 

Two malls on the ACP form the basis of a comparison between a glo- 
cal bypass and a global village. Facing one another across Victoria 
Harbour, The International Financial Center (IFC) and the Union 
Square Development are home to Hong Kong’s two tallest buildings 
and two of the city’s most prominent malls — IFC Mall and Elements 
Mall. Built explicitly to facilitate the transition from a colony to a global 
city, both are elite shopping malls associated with international travel. 
Yet due to its physical networking, IFC forms a global village, while due 
to its isolation Elements remains the cap of a larger glo-cal bypass. 

A comparison of the transit network at each mall demonstrates that 
while both serve as hubs for the city’s global infrastructure with fast 
access to the airport, the IFC serves as an intermodal link between glob- 
al and local networks while Elements does not (see Table 9.1). This 
statement can be supported by analysing the considerably complex 
pedestrian networks that surround and penetrate the malls. While some 
of the differences in quantity in this analysis simply reflect proportion 
(IFC mall, having more shops than Elements, has proportionally more 
elevators and escalators), others indicate a disproportionate difference. 
Indeed, the number of links between the IFC and its surrounding fab- 
ric is demonstrably higher than the number from Elements — 76 in the 
former to only 16 in the latter. The total number of various transit mode 
connection points, including bus stops, taxi stands, ferry piers, and 
train platforms is likewise higher in the IFC than Elements. The num- 
ber of bus lines (used primarily for local travel) serving IFC and its net- 
work are 130, while Elements is served by only 6o. In fact, the only 
categories where Elements exceeds IFC are in global connections, boast- 
ing a greater number of airport check-in lines and cross-border coach 
services. 
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Figure 9.2 Pedestrian Passage Networks in Elements Mall 


Pedestrian Passage Networks in Elements Mall and the footbridges that connect 
it to its context, including other malls owned by rival developers. 


a. Western Harbour Crossing Bus Stops; b. Kowloon Station for the Tung Chung 
Commuter Line; c. Kowloon Station for the Airport Express Line; d. Austin 
Station for the West Rail Commuter Line; e. Mainland Coach Terminal; f. Union 
Square Bus Terminal; g. Elements Mall; h. ICC Tower. The height scale on this 
image has been distorted. 


Image: Jonathan D. Solomon and Clara Wong 
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Figure 9.3 Pedestrian passage networks in IFC Mall 


Pedestrian passage networks in IFC Mall and the footbridges that connect it to its context, including other malls owned by rival developers. 


a. Star Ferry Pier; b. Central Ferry Piers; c. Footbridge to Macau Ferry Pier; d. Hong Kong Station for the Airport Express and Tung Chung 


commuter lines; e. Central Station for the Island and Tsuen Wan Lines; f. IFC Mall; g. IFC Tower 2; h. Exchange Square Bus Terminal; i. 


Landmark Mall 


I71 


k. Central and Midlevel’s Escalator. The height scale on this image has been distorted. 


j. Statue Square 
Image: Jonathan D. Solomon and Clara Wong 
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Table 9.1 A comparison of the transit network between Elements Mall and IFC 


Mall 
Elements IFC 

Interior Circulation 
Escalators 4] 53 
Lifts 10 15 
Shops 210 264 
Exits to street/MTR 3 5 

Transit Connections 
Bus lines 60 130 
Mini bus lines 4 10 
Taxi stand 4 11 
Airport bus lines 5 2 
Airport check-in lines 34 29 
China coaches 5 0 
Ferries 0 8 
MTR Lines 2 4 

External Circulation 
Exits to building/MTR 1 16 
Stairs 12 28 
Escalators 0 18 
Lifts 1 6 
Total Exits 16 76 


Elements Site boundary: North: Jordan Road; East: Canton Road; South: Austin Road West; 
West: Western Harbour Crossing 

IFC Site Boundary: North: Ferry; East: Man Yiu Street; South: Connaught Road Central; 
West: Shun Tak Centre 


Ultimately it can be concluded that the design of IFC effectively bundles 
passages from various local and global transit modes to one another 
and to the city center, while the design of Elements limits access to the 
city outside but provides smooth connection to global networks. 


The glo-cal bypass 


Located at the southwest tip of the West Kowloon, Elements Mall is a 
334-hectare area reclaimed from Victoria Harbour as part of the Airport 
Core Program and forms the podium of a megablock complex called 
Union Square. The mall is topped by some of Hong Kong’s tallest resi- 
dential and commercial towers and several international hotels. It is 
surrounded by building sites that will one day hold the world’s largest 
performing arts complex and the Hong Kong terminus of China’s new 
high-speed rail network, with service to Shenzhen and Guangzhou 
expected to take only 12 and 48 minutes respectively. While the eventual 
development of these parcels — vacant wastelands at the time of this 
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writing — may yield greater pedestrian connectivity, Union Square is 
currently isolated from all foot traffic from outside (see Figure 9.4). 
Easy to access from global networks, Elements is harder to reach by 
local networks and nearly impossible to approach on foot (see Figures 
9.5 and 9.6). The complex does include a single bus terminus and sev- 
eral integrated taxi stands. A direct link to the Airport Express Rail and 
Tung Chung Mass Transit Rail (MTR), the trunk lines of the ACP, 
forms an atrium that is a central architectural feature of the mall. A link 


Figure 9.4 The main entrance to Elements Mall 


1. Airport Express Rail and Tung Chung Line MTR; 2. Tsuen Wan Line MTR; 3. 
West Rail Commuter Line; 4. Western Harbour Crossing; 5. Kowloon Station; 6. 
Austin Station; 7. East Tsim Sha Tsui Station; 8. Tsim Sha Tsui Station; 9. Jordan 
Station; 10. Star Ferry Pier; 11. Ocean Terminal; 12. China Ferries Pier; 

a. Elements Mall and the Union Square Development; b. Site of the Future West 
Kowloon Cultural District; c. Site of the Future Express Rail Terminus; d. Kowloon 
Park; e. Hong Kong Cultural Center; f. Chungking Mansions; g. Gateway Mall 
and Harbour City Mall h. Peninsula Hotel 


Image: Jonathan D. Solomon 
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Figure 9.5 View from Elements Mall, disconnected from the city 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 


Figure 9.6 Elements Mall: an Atrium leading to the Airport Express Rail 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 


by footbridge joins the mall to the Austin Road Station of the city’s com- 
muter rail, the West Rail line to the New Territories. Efficient connec- 
tions to the airport are supplemented by bus services across the border 
with China, including check-in services and direct routes to Shenzhen’s 
Baoan International Airport. As a result, the mall has become a destina- 
tion of choice for mainland tourists who utilize direct links to benefit 
from reduced tariffs on luxury goods without the discomfort of mixing 
with the local culture, and for expatriate business people who enjoy its 
smooth integration with the Airport (see Figure 9.7).? 

Despite its global connectivity, Elements is locally isolated, access on 
foot to the nearest MTR station on the urban network in Jordan is not 
practical. A single public entrance at street level is located at the eastern 
tip of the complex. Of eight planned, two pedestrian footbridges cur- 
rently connect to beyond the superblock: one westwards to a bus station 
at the entrance to the Western Harbour Crossing, the other eastward to 
a park at the border of the nearest populated neighborhood."° The 
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Figure 9.7 Elevated podium of Elements Mall 


ELEMENTS, 


Elevated podium of Elements Mall, serving the surrounding towers but not 
engaging with the public streets. 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 


residential properties treat the elevated podium as a new ground level, 
and do not engage the public street (see Figure 9.8).™ 

The Union Square development was designed as an integrated three- 
dimensional city with Elements Mall serving to connect the various 
transport, residential, and commercial programs. Nearly all the facilities 
necessary for daily life, including grocery stores, convenience stores, 
cinema, even a school, are available in the mall."* It has a high degree 
of global and internal connectivity but it simply isn’t on the way to or 
from anywhere by foot. Union Square reinforces the Airport Core 
Program as a glo-cal bypass: an enclave community for the privileged 
international sector, it is globally connected but locally isolated. Integral 


Figure 9.8 Tsim Sha Tsui, Jordan, and West Kowloon: the vicinity of 
Elements Mall 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 
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and resilient, it is both spatially and socially stratified, reinforcing hier- 
archies in the city. 


The global village 


In contrast to Union Square, the IFC is both globally connected and 
well integrated into a local context. IFC Mall has direct pedestrian con- 
nections to ferries, buses, minibuses, taxis, and two urban lines on the 
MTR as well as the Airport Express Rail. Pedestrian footbridges lead to 
corporate lobbies, hotels, other shopping malls, and adjacent urban fab- 
ric. Two major bus terminals serve the complex, and access to numer- 
ous taxi stands is available. The IFC is also a part of the network that 
connects several major ferry lines, including the famous Star Ferry to 
Kowloon, with the CBD. The IFC’s major medium of connectivity is 
intermodal foot traffic. From an early stage, the form of the mall was 
conceived of by designers as being fully integrated with public intermo- 
dal passage (see Figure 9.9).'? It is common for office workers to pass 
through the mall as part of their morning commute from outlying 
island communities to other parts of the city, or for locals coming to 
Hong Kong Island on the Star Ferry from Kowloon to use it as an air- 
conditioned shortcut into the city. Despite being situated on reclaimed 
land and separated from the older social fabric of the city by a high- 
speed traffic artery, the IFC manages to not only connect to but also 
integrate with a neighborhood that is among the most diverse in Hong 
Kong in terms of the age, form, scale, and use of its buildings, as well 
as the ethnicity and class of its population (see Figure 9.10). 

The IFC enjoys a high degree of connectivity with a pedestrian net- 
work already in place at the time of its construction — i.e. with the foot- 
bridges and other public passageways that join office lobbies and smal- 
ler shopping malls in Central. Unlike the IFC itself or Elements, which 
were conceived in a master planning exercise that was ultimately gov- 
ernment-led, the network of shopping centers and connecting bridges 
in Central grew piecemeal as a result of developers’ desire to link smal- 
ler, scattered properties into a more coherent whole.™ Unlike newly re- 
claimed sites throughout the territory, where pedestrian connectivity 
could be achieved through megablock complexes under a single develo- 
per, the footbridge network in Central contends with a legacy of the co- 
lonial fabric: small plot sizes and multiple owners. The new datum, 
dense and redundant, proved both convenient and commercially suc- 
cessful, with rents on the footbridge level equalling or even doubling 
those at ground level.” The IFC was planned to connect to and continue 
this second ground. Stretching from the Macau ferry terminal in the 
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Figure 9.9 Public Passage Networks in Central District that connect to IFC 
Mall 
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1. Island Line MTR; 2. Tsuen Wan Line MTR; 3. Airport Express Rail and Tung 
Chung Line MTR; 4. Star Ferry Pier; 5. Central Ferry Piers; 6. Macau Ferry Pier; 7. 
Central and Midlevel’s Escalator; 8. Central Station; 9. Sheung Wan Station; 

a. IFC Mall and IFC Towers 1 and 2; b. Exchange Square and the Hong Kong 
Stock Exchange; c. Landmark Mall; d. HSBC Bank Building; e. Statue Square; f. 
Mandarin Oriental Hotel; g. Soho Neighbourhood; h. Central Reclamation Phase 
Ill; i. Chief Executive’s Residence; j. Four Seasons Hotel; k. General Post Office 
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West to Statue Square in the East, this public passage, where global and 
local flows cross, also serves as an important social space in the city. 
The IFC creates a global village out of the glo-cal bypass in two ways: 
first by creating intensive pedestrian links with its heterogeneous con- 
text, both immediate and distant. The IFC’s unique architectural contri- 
bution is its hybridization of interior circulation with urban transporta- 
tion systems. It connects the city’s financial and corporate center to the 
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Figure 9.10 Interior of IFC Mall 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 


international airport as well as to outlying islands, public transportation 
hubs, local urban fabric, and the urban network in an arrangement that 
breaks spatial hierarchies. IFC creates a global village secondly by allow- 
ing the piggybacking of its globally connected infrastructure with entre- 
preneurial local uses (see Figures 9.11 and 9.12). 

The most visible and overtly political of these uses is the occupation 
of the Central footbridge network by foreign domestic workers on 
Sundays, their government-mandated day off. Descending from the 
remarkably cramped conditions of the apartments they service and con- 
fronted with Hong Kong’s utter lack of public open space, this popula- 
tion (mostly Filipino women) encamp in makeshift shelters across the 
network, leaving narrow passageways for residents, tourists, and shop- 
pers to pass (see Figure 9.13). An unambiguous political statement by a 


Figure 9.11 Link from IFC Mall to Exchange Square 


D a 


View of the dense, layered infrastructure linking IFC Mall and Exchange Square, 
showing pedestrian footbridges above an access road to a bus terminal and taxi 
stand. 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 
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Figure 9.12 IFC Mall’s urban context 


View of the network of pedestrian passageways and open spaces that link IFC 
Mall to its urban context over roads, parking lots, and bus terminals. 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 


Figure 9.13 Foreign Domestic Workers gather on the footbridges outside of 
IFC Mall and Exchange Square 


Photo: Jonathan D. Solomon 


service class of their importance to the function of the city, this itinerant 
public demonstration is in fact the result of a set of very specific local 
conditions: a culture of hard work and long hours amongst the profes- 
sional class, and the lack of a large, mobile population within the terri- 
tory combine to make an attractive market for domestic laborers from 
poorer neighboring nations. The city’s very small apartments — the 
result of real geographic constraints and of an overheated housing mar- 
ket — provide little excess space. Every Sunday, a government-mandated 
day off for the highly regulated domestic helper workforce sends a 
population of approximately 280,000 into a city as lacking in traditional 
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gathering spaces — large public parks, monuments, and squares — as it 
is in informal public open space. 

The occupation of public passageways is as much a necessity as it is 
an opportunity. That the global economy of IFC Mall and its privileged- 
sector users confronts a micro-economy of service industries amongst a 
disempowered segment of society is no accident but rather the result of 
its diverse network. To the degree that this is integration, it comes in 
the discontinuity and division formed out of increased connectivity, 
McLuhan’s basis of the global village. The social hierarchies that exist 
between these communities during the week are not so much broken 
down as brought into confrontation with one another. This is a unique 
character of the global village of Hong Kong — it doesn’t seek to remedy 
the inequity of the city, instead it provides a medium in which those in- 
equalities can share space. 


Conclusion 


Hong Kong is a special case in every category. It can be difficult to ar- 
gue that with its unique geographical, political, and economic condi- 
tions, lessons from the city are applicable elsewhere. Nonetheless, the 
connectivity of IFC Mall clearly differentiates it from the glo-cal bypass 
exemplified by Union Square. Close examination suggests that new 
tools are necessary to analyze, value, and design the podium mall form, 
particularly in post-colonial cities in Asia where neo-colonial infrastruc- 
ture is a common development model. ‘Global villages’ such as the IFC 
have a profound potential to mix more and less globally connected seg- 
ments of the population and resist neo-colonial hierarchies while still 
creating connections between the city and the world. The case of the 
adaptability of a market-driven strategy for creating continuous pedes- 
trian networks to a government-led design solution, and eventually to 
unintended uses by diverse sectors of the urban population, suggests 
that the model has the potential to address matters of social sustainabil- 
ity broadly in Asian cities. In the context of the postcolonial, global city 
of Hong Kong, it is no surprise that links between local and global net- 
works should exist. What warrants interest is that it is the shopping 
mall, an iconic space of globalization, that should accomplish this func- 
tion in the city. 


Notes 
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2 http://www.info.gov.hk/napco/index.html. 
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